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PLATO AND PROTAGORAS. 


HE present controversy between the representatives of the 
loose body of opinion, variously known as ‘ pragmatism,’ 
‘humanism,’ or ‘radical empiricism,’ and the exponents of the 
belief in a science of reality, recalls the earlier combat between 
the Sophists and Plato. In asense the grounds of disagreement 
are the same. The modern like the ancient Sophist has risen in 
revolt against the tyranny of an established creed, and in defence 
of the rights of the individual ; and he displays a decided aver- 
sion from investigations into the ultimate nature of things — 
which he assumes to be incapable of solution — accompanied by 
a strong faith in the essential soundness of the common moral 
consciousness. His opponent, on the other hand, like Plato, 
insists upon the necessity of a reasoned body of truth, to which 
the individual must yield assent ; and he maintains that no solid 
foundation can be found either for knowledge or morality unless it 
is possible to comprehend in principle the ultimate nature of things. 
An antagonism so vital and fundamental obviously admits of no 
compromise ; but perhaps it is not beyond reasonable hope that 
a better understanding of the strength of each other’s position 
will at least result in the elimination of irrelevant issues and pre- 
pare the way for a solution of the problem, if such a solution is 
possible at all. Partly as a small contribution in this direction, I 
propose to recall the attitude of Plato, the representative of what 
in a large sense may be called a rational idealism, towards Pro- 


tagoras, whom a recent exponent of ‘pragmatism,’ or perhaps I 
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should say of ‘humanism,’ is willing to regard as his philosoph- 
ical progenitor.' 

The development of Greek mythology, as we know, consisted 
in a regress from nature to man, and from multiplicity to unity ; 
but, as this regress did not fairly lift the mind of Greece above 
the pictorial stage of thought, the time inevitably came when an 
attempt was made to grasp the world and human life in a more 
adequate way. Thus arose the speculations of the early phi- 
losophers and the subsequent doctrines of the Sophists and the 
Socratic schools. And it was only natural that the philosophy 
of Greece should repeat, at the stage of reflective thought, the 
process by which the religion of Greece had advanced from ob- 
ject to subject, from nature to man. In its first phase philosophy 
assumed that the real was the external, and therefore it sought 
to interpret all reality in terms of nature; and it was only when 
this first vein of reflection had been exhausted, that the Greek 
mind turned its attention to the problem of human life. It was 
felt, rather than clearly seen, that no principle drawn from the 
sensible world could adequately account for the peculiar nature 
of man; and thus began a new phase of speculation. Nature 
was no longer regarded as self-explanatory ; the key to the riddle 
of existence was therefore sought in man. The first step in the 
new direction was taken by the Sophists, who expressed the revolt 
against a mode of thought which turned away from human life 
or sought to assimilate it to the unconscious movements of ex- 
ternal nature. This ‘ humanistic’ attitude, as we may fairly call 
it, arose in the reaction from a philosophy which attempted to 
explain all things solely from the point of view of the object. 
The Sophists adopted very much the same attitude towards the 
naturalism of their day as the early philosophers towards the cur- 
rent mythology. To all speculations on the ultimate nature of 
things they were indifferent or openly hostile; for either, like 
Protagoras, they refused to admit that such enquiries had any real 
bearing on human life, or, with Gorgias, they explicitly denied 

1F. C. S. Schiller, Humanism, p. xvii: ‘‘1 would not disclaim affinities with 


the great saying of Protagoras, that A/am is the Measure of all things.’’ Whether, 
as Mr. Schiller declares, Plato has given a ‘travesty’ of the doctrine will, as I 


hope, appear in the sequel. 
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that a knowledge of the objective world was possible for man. 

Socrates so far agreed with the Sophists, that he doubted or 
disbelieved in the possibility of comprehending the universe as a 
whole ; but, in contrast to them, he denied that the prevalent 
moral beliefs of men were the only, or the sufficient, basis of 
morality. The reason, or one of the reasons, relied upon by them 
in defence of their view that morality is a matter of expediency, 
viz., that the moral beliefs of different nations and individuals are 
mutually contradictory, was employed by him to inculcate the 
duty of seeking for impregnable principles of conduct. Socrates, 
as we may say, urged the necessity of a metaphysic of morality, 
while denying the necessity of a metaphysic of reality. His 
problem therefore was, to determine, on the basis of reason, 
wherein the highest life of man consists. This problem, as he 
claimed, could only be solved by a clear comprehension of the 
end towards which all effort should be directed, and a definite 
knowledge of the means by which it may be realized. To be 
really virtuous, as it seemed to him, the agent must have a clear 
consciousness of what he ought to aim at, and why certain acts 
are good ; and until he has attained to this self-knowledge, his 
conduct may conform to what is customary, but it can have no 
moral value. The artist in life is not made so by accident, and 
if he were, he would deserve no credit for what lay beyond his 
range of vision. On the other hand, it is Socrates’s belief that a 
clear consciousness of the true end of life will inevitably be fol- 
lowed by the performance of the acts by which it may be real- 
ized. Hence “virtue is knowledge,” both in the sense that 
without knowledge of the end to be realized there is no morality, 
and that, as man is so constituted that he cannot do otherwise 
than follow what he knows to be best, knowledge of that end must 
result in virtuous acts. Now, the end of life, as that in which a 
man must find his true good, obviously is ‘ happiness,’ or ‘ well- 
being’ (eddacuovia). The ambiguity of the term eddacuovia, how- 
ever, inevitably led to a divergence of view in the followers of 
Socrates, and even in the mind of Plato, his greatest pupil. This 
divergence comes to clear expression in the Protagoras, which has 
justly been regarded as marking the transition from the dialogues 
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which are occupied with the exposition and illustration of the 
Socratic view of morality to those in which Plato works out a 
higher conception of his own. What light does this dialogue 
throw upon his attitude towards Protagoras ? 

It will hardly be said that Plato has here made a ‘travesty’ of 
the doctrine of Protagoras: if there is any ‘travesty’ at all, it is 
rather of the Socratic thesis, that “ virtue is knowledge.’”’ But, in 
truth, no valuable result is to be derived from the study of a great 
writer, which does not assume absolute good faith on his part. 
Even in the case of the 7heaetetus, as I believe, Plato is not only 
speculatively, but even historically, just; and in the Protagoras 
he is undoubtedly not only just, but even generous, in his picture 
of the great Sophist. 

There are two main points in the dialogue, which should be 
clearly distinguished : firstly, the contrast of method in Protag- 
oras and Socrates; and, secondly, the attitude of each towards 
current morality. As to the former, the method of Protagoras is 
rhetorical, and therefore does not seek to go behind average pub- 
lic opinion ; while that of Socrates is dialectical, and aims at a 
systematic connection of moral ideas. It is obvious that this 
fundamental contrast of method is quite compatible with the fact 
that, so far as results are concerned, Protagoras comes nearer 
the truth than Socrates. If truth, as our modern pragmatists tell 
us, consists in the ideas that work out best, there can be little 
doubt that the assumption running through the whole of Protag- 
oras’s statements, that the public conscience is on the whole 
sound, is more defensible than the doctrine of Socrates that no 
moral judgment has any ethical value which has not been explicitly 
brought into relation with the one end of life and seen to be 
subordinate to it. A different judgment must be passed upon 
the value of Protagoras’s ethical doctrine, when we look at it as 
simply the formulation of the current ideas of his time. The 
Sophist, as Protagoras claims, merely states clearly the moral 
ideas which are present in the minds of all; ideas which owe 
their origin partly to a divinely implanted instinct, and partly to 
the influence of men upon each other in society. Thus virtue 
is not a special art, presupposing an original endowment and a 
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particular training, but a common possession, which every one 
can teach, and does teach, to his neighbor. The Sophist makes 
no pretensions to an exceptional knowledge of morality ; all that 
he professes to do is to state in a better form what all reasonable 
men believe ; and this power, in fact, is his only claim to recog- 
nition. He is a better teacher of morality than others, but by 
no means its only teacher. Now, there can be no doubt that 
Protagoras here insists upon an aspect of truth which Socrates, with 
his rigid doctrine, ignores: the truth, that morality is not the 
product of pure reflection, but exists prior to reflection and as the 
result of the process by which the individual, as a member of a 
civilized community, is unconsciously moralized. But, while this 
is true, the method of Protagoras, as Plato thinks, has this funda- 
mental defect: that it virtually assumes the ultimate validity of 
current morality, just because it makes no attempt to trace it back 
to its principle ; and in doing so, it bars the way to a higher form 
of morality. The force of rhetoric lies in its appeal to the average 
mind, and the rhetorician, as Plato indicates by the manner in 
which Protagoras falls before Socrates after two or three blows, 
is no match for the dialectician, just because he has always 
assumed the absoluteness of current moral ideas, and is therefore 
perplexed and confused when he is forced to give a reason for the 
faith that is in him. 

It may of course be said that Protagoras, who could confi- 
dently count on the response of the popular conscience, was on a 
higher level than Socrates, with his one-sided ‘ intellectualism.’ 


But this defence overlooks the fact, that truth is something more - 


than mere conformity with the nature of things, including as it 
does a comprehension by the individual of the grounds of that 
conformity. In assuming the attitude of the spokesman of custom- 
ary ideas, Protagoras was either committing himself to a bundle 
of contradictions, or tacitly assuming a principle contradictory 
of his rhetorical method. For current moral ideas, even of the 
same people in the same age, and much more of different peoples 
in different ages, are not perfectly homogeneous, but are made 
up of incompatible elements. By his method Protagoras was 
led to pass lightly over these contradictions, and to appeal to an 
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accepted body of ethical opinion, representing on the whole the 
better mind of Greece. And no doubt there was a certain justi- 
fication for this light-hearted method of ignoring differences ; but 
the justification must ultimately lie in the principle that ethical 
truth, like other truth, is the expression of a rational and there- 
fore a self-consistent body of doctrine. In other words, the 
appeal to the public conscience is either an appeal to the reason 
latent in all men, or it is a mere appeal to popular prejudice. 
Now, it is surely obvious, that, if morality is to be the expression 
of the growing moral consciousness of the race, the first step in 
the transition from the assumptions and inconsistencies of custom 
must consist in bringing current moral ideas to the test of some 
universal principle. Upon this presupposition the method of 
Socrates was based ; and, therefore, whatever its immediate suc- 
cess might be, as a method it was infinitely superior to that of 
Protagoras. 

What has just been said as to the contrasted methods of Pro- 
tagoras and Socrates partly anticipates the second point, viz., the 
attitude of each towards customary morality. The problem of 
Protagoras was not to discover the rational basis of the particu- 
lar ethical judgments men make, much less to search for a single 
principle to which they might all be referred, but merely to frame 
a good working conception which should serve as a guide for the 
ordinary well-disposed citizen. Socrates, on the other hand, re- 
fused to be satisfied with anything short of a science of morals, in 
which each virtue was clearly seen to follow from the idea of a sin- 
gle supreme end. Inthe Protagoras, Plato represents Socrates as 
seeking to defend this view on the basis of what has been called 
‘ psychological hedonism,’ z. ¢., the doctrine that nothing ever is 
or can be desired but pleasure and the absence of pain. If this is 
admitted, the thesis, that virtue is knowledge, as it is argued, may 
be successfully defended. For, in the first place, all acts which 
result in greater pleasure than pain will be good; and, in the 
second place, since nothing but good ever is desired, he who 
knows the felicific consequences of any proposed course of conduct 
will inevitably do those acts which result in a maximum of 
pleasure, 2. ¢., he will act virtuously. Thus, as Socrates argues, 
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a science of morality, based on a calculus of pleasures and pains, 
may be constructed, and, as a consequence, men may be taught the 
art of good citizenship, just as they learn the arts of architecture 
or painting or sculpture. 

If we ask which of these views is Plato’s own, the answer must 
be both, and yet neither ; for, though in the Protagoras no definite 
conclusion is reached, the clear opposition of the two antagonistic 
views, represented by Protagoras and Socrates respectively, is a 
proof that Plato entered sympathetically into each, while satisfied 
with neither. What he found suggested in the view of Protagoras 
was, that the individual is undoubtedly moralized by society prior 
to any construction on his part of a science of conduct; while in 
the demand of Socrates for such a science he recognized the legit- 
imate claim of the reason to accept only that which is rational. 
On the other hand, the pupil of Socrates could never be induced 
to acquiesce in the view of Protagoras, that morality has no other 
justification than custom and convention ; nor could he ultimately 
be satisfied with the precarious and shifting basis offered by 
hedonism. The dialogue must therefore be regarded as exhibit- 
ing the strength and weakness of both views, and as presenting 
for subsequent solution the problem of reconciling the ordinary 
moral judgments of men with the claim of philosophy to accept 
nothing that is not rational. We have now to ask whether Plato 
has been less just to Protagoras in the 7heaetetus than in the dia- 
logue just considered. Here, if anywhere, must be found the 
evidence for the charge of misapprehension or distortion which 
has been made by various writers ever since Grote’s famous 
defence of the Sophists. 

The first question is, whether Plato has shown indifference to 
historical accuracy in his characterization of Protagoras. After 
the convincing essay of Natorp,' it seems impossible that anyone 
can regard this charge as capable of being substantiated. In the 
dialogue it is assumed that the treatise of Protagoras, “On Truth,” 
was accessible, and could be consulted in verification of any state- 
ment that was made. When, therefore, Socrates expressly refers 
to some saying as having been made by Protagoras, it may fairly 

| Forschungen zur Geschichte des Erkenntnissproblems im Alterthum, pp. 1-62. 
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be claimed that what is so referred to is the veritable doctrine of 
the distinguished Sophist. Applying this test, there can be no 
doubt as to the actual doctrine of Protagoras. Man, as he held, 
is the measure of all things, of those things that are, that they 
are; of those things that are not, that they are not. What is 
meant by this is, that as each thing appears to me, it is to me; 
as it appears to you, it is to you. Sometimes, when the same 
wind is blowing, one of us is cold, the other not; and one is 
slightly cold, the other exceedingly. Now, it cannot be that the 
wind in itself is cold or not cold; but to one who feels it cold, it 
is cold, to one who does not feel it so, it is not so. Thus the 
same wind appears cold to one, not cold to another.’ 

In Plato’s estimation, then, the doctrine of Protagoras was that 
the individual man is the measure of what is and is not. This, 
indeed, was the universal view taken of the doctrine of Protagoras 
by ancient writers. Nor is there any discrepancy between the 
representation of Protagoras already considered and that now 
given ; on the contrary, nothing is more natural than that one 
who assumed that what every one believes to be good is to be 
taken as good, should see nothing absurd in the doctrine that 
each man must be guided by what seems to him true, and 
especially by what is directly presented to him by his senses. 
There is no improbability in the supposition, that Protagoras was 
unconscious of any contradiction in maintaining at once the rela- 
tivity of each man’s apprehension and the identity of an object 
with itself apart from such apprehension ; a want of clearness of 
thought which is not surprising, when we consider that the same 
confusion reappears in the writings of our ‘ pragmatic’ friends. 
There is, therefore, no reason to doubt the correctness of Plato's 
view, that Protagoras regarded the individual man as the meas- 
ure of truth for himself. 

The doctrine of Protagoras is first connected by Plato with the 
definition of knowledge as sensible perception, put in the mouth of 
Theaetetus, and then with the Heraclitic doctrine that “all things 
are in flux.” <A careful study of the dialogue, however, makes 
it clear that this connection is not said by Plato to have been 


Theaetetus, VIII, 152 A-B; ¢f. Crat., 385 E, C; Theactet., 160 C, 166 D. 
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stated by Protagoras himself, in his treatise on Truth. No doubt 
Protagoras is declared to have “ said the same thing as Theaetetus 
in a different way ”’ ; but, on the other hand, “ the opinion of the great 
sage Protagoras, that man is the measure of all things,” is ex- 
pressly contrasted with “ the view of Theaetetus, that, given certain 
premises, perception is knowledge.”"' Moreover, Plato indicates 
that Protagoras did not, at least with any definiteness, connect his 
own view with the Heraclitic doctrine. He spoke “in a parable,” 
as Plato puts it, “to the common herd, like you and me, and 
only told the truth, ‘his Truth,’ in secret to his disciples.” As 
Plato also speaks of the ‘ mysteries’ of certain ‘brethren,’ and 
of “the hidden ‘truth’ of a famous man or rather famous school,” 
it is evident that there was nothing in the work of Protagoras 
about the doctrine of ‘flux’; though no doubt his disciples, 
possibly at some suggestion from him, may have sought to defend 
their sensationalist theory by reference to that doctrine.* But, 
while Plato makes it quite clear that the three theses were not 
brought into relation with one another by Protagoras himself, he 
also maintains that there is a close inner connection between them ; 
so close, indeed, that they may be regarded as integral elements 
in a single comprehensive theory. His interest in this theory was 
not polemical but constructive, as may be seen from a short 
summary of the development of his own thought in the interval 
between the composition of the Protagoras and the Theaetetus. 

The Protagoras, as we have seen, virtually calls in question the 
abrupt opposition of ignorance and knowledge which was charac- 
teristic of Socrates, suggesting that the real opposition, at least 
in the case of moral judgments, is between opinion (dda) and 
knowledge (ézcar7jpm). The view thus suggested is explicitly 
stated in the Menoand Gorgias. The ordinary moral judgments 
(d0€ae) of men are not false, but merely confused ; they seem to 
be particular, while in reality what gives them their force is the 
universal principle which they tacitly presuppose. In the Meno 
the correct, yet unconscious, application of the universal principle 
(¢déa, e?do¢) is explained by the half-mythical doctrine of ‘ reminis- 

1152 A, 160 D. 
C, 156 A, 155 E; 168 B, 152 D, 166 C. 
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cence’ (dvdmyyjar), the substance of which is, that the advance 
from opinion to knowledge consists in bringing to clear and ex- 
plicit expression the universal principle already obscurely present 
in the particular judgments of the ordinary consciousness. Thus, 
when a man who pays his debts is pronounced just, it is tacitly 
implied that he was governed by the universal principle of justice, 
though he did not think of it in that way, and is unable to define 
justice when asked todo so. Here, therefore, it is suggested that 
human life is always guided by universal principles or ‘ideas.’ If 
it is asked why, on that supposition, a science of conduct is neces- 
sary, Plato answers that the explicit recognition of moral princi- 
ples is the only safeguard against vacillating and inconsistent con- 
duct, and the sole guarantee of a life organized on a definite plan. 
In the Gorgias it is added that, in their ordinary moral judgments, 
men are not only guided by universal principles, but they always 
act under the idea of a single supreme principle, — the ‘idea of 
the Good.’ No doubt they are apt to suppose that they are seek- 
ing some particular object, — such as health, wealth, or honor, — 
but what they «//, as distinguished from what they «zsh, is 
always ‘the Good,’ all other things being really desired as a 
means to the realization of this supreme end. The confusion 
between the real and the apparent object of desire explains the 
prejudicial influence of a false rhetoric; for the rhetorician may 
appeal to what men wish, overlooking what they w#//, and may 
therefore encourage false and selfish views of life. Hence the 
importance of a science of ethics, which shall bring to light the 
ultimate principle of action, and enable men to organize the 
whole of their life by reference to it. 

As the result of the discussions embodied in these three dia- 
logues, Plato has shown: (1) that the ordinary moral judgments 
of men derive their force from the universal ‘ideas’ or principles 
underlying them ; (2) that all moral judgments without exception 
presuppose the ‘idea of the Good,’ which is the real object of 
every desire. Inthe Symposium, the Phaedo, and the Republic, he 
takes a bolder flight and applies his theory of ideas to the universe 
as a whole. Just as ‘the Good’ is the supreme principle of 
human action, so, as we must suppose, the various principles by 
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which the different spheres of reality other than that of human 
conduct are characterized, must also fall under the same principle. 
Thus we reach the conception of a principle of principles. At 
the same time, Plato is not prepared to admit that this principle 
is completely realized in the particular; on the contrary, he re- 
gards it as one of the defects of ‘opinion’ that it confuses the 
actual with the ideal, attributing to the former what is true only 
of the latter ; as when it says, ‘‘ This flower is beautiful,’’ ‘“‘ That 
act is just,” not observing that no object of our experience is per- 
fectly ‘ beautiful’ or perfectly ‘just.’ Thus, as it would seem, 
there is a contrast between the actual, as manifold, changing, and 
transient, and the ideal, as one, unchanging, and eternal, —a 
contrast which clings to Plato’s doctrine to the end, and prevents 
him from admitting that ‘‘the actual is rational and the rational 
actual.’’ But, while he shrinks from this final identification, Plato 
insists that there must be a regular ascent from proximate to 
higher principles, and that nothing short of the reference of these 
to a single self-sufficient principle can give final satisfaction. 
Applying this method in the Repudlic, he seeks to show that the 
principles of the special sciences, while they are adequate as the 
standard of the particular phase of reality to which they apply, 
are not self-sufficient, and therefore presuppose the supreme 
principle of the Good, or God, which he now conceives as the 
source of all truth and reality. 

So far Plato has been mainly occupied in the endeavor to prove 
that special phases of the actual presuppose certain characteristic 
principles, while these must all be referred to a single supreme 
principle ; but, having reached ‘this point, he feels the necessity 
of showing that these principles are not mere abstractions, but 
actually explain the particulars to which they are applied. This 
is the problem to which he devotes special attention in the 7he- 
aetetus, the Sophist, and the Parmenides. The hurried account 
just given of the development of his thought may help us to in- 
terpret with some degree of confidence the contents of the first 
of these dialogues, that with which we are more immediately 
concerned, 

The problem in which Plato was mainly interested is indicated 
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by what he tells us himself: dissatisfied at once with the Eleatic 
doctrine, which denied all motion and change, and with the 
counter-theory of the Heracliteans that nothing is permanent and 
unchanging, he sought to find a way of escape from the opposite 
inadequacies of both.' The first half of this problem is discussed 
in the 7heaetetus, the second in the Sophist and Parmenides. In 
the special theory of Protagoras, apart from its kinship to the 
followers of Heraclitus, especially Cratylus, Plato is not interested, 
mainly because its author had no proper comprehension of the 
logical consequences of his own doctrine. What he therefore does 
is to bring out the ambiguity in the saying of Protagoras, refus- 
ing to allow him to escape under a cloud of rhetoric, effective 
and useful enough in practical life, but speculatively disastrous, 
because fitted to confirm the natural tendency of the ordinary 
man to take his ideas on trust. 

Protagoras, as it is implied, did not limit his formula to the sen- 
sation of the moment, but said without reservation that, when any 
judgment is made by this or that individual, it ‘appears’ to him 
true, and indeed ‘is’ the only truth of which he is capable. For 
Plato, after pointing out the contradiction involved in the general 
proposition, that every opinion of every individual is true, goes on 
to say, that ‘‘there is more difficulty in proving that states of 
feeling, which are present to a man and 
out of which arise sensations (af a¢o#joze¢) and opinions in accord- 
ance with them (af xara tavraz d0Far), are also untrue.” * What 
Protagoras actually held, then, if we are to believe Plato, was, 
that judgments in general,—including other, and especially 
moral, judgments along with judgments of perception,— are true 
only for the individual who makes them, while he drew no distinc- 
tion between judgments of perception and other judgments, or 
between judgments of perception and the immediate feeling of a 
sensitive subject (such as, say, ‘ feeling hot’ or ‘cold’). Protag- 
oras, therefore, cannot have distinguished between ¢gatveoa:, 
doxstv, and aiafdveafa: ; what he said was, that each man must 
decide for himself what is true or false ; so that what ‘ appears’ 
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true to him, what he ‘thinks’ to be true, what he ‘feels’ to be 
true, is the only ‘truth’ of which heis capable. It is thus legiti- 
mate to say that Protagoras denied the possibility of arriving at 
the ultimate truth of things, or, what is the same thing, that he 
refused to admit the existence of absolutely universal judgments. 
Plato therefore subjects to close examination the doctrine that 
all judgments are particular, with its corollary that man is inca- 
pable of any knowledge of permanent reality. No doubt Protag- 
oras, in a loose way, was thinking of average good opinion as 
having superior claims to truth; but Plato was justified in 
pressing home the consequences of his doctrine, on the ground 
that it virtually denied any distinction in kind between one man’s 
judgment and another’s, and thus contradicted itself. 

How, then, does Plato connect the saying of Protagoras with 
the definition of knowledge suggested by Theaetetus? The latter 
he takes as equivalent to the view that each man comes in 
contact with reality solely through his perceptions. As in the 
case of Protagoras, no explicit distinction is in the first instance 
made between the ‘feeling’ of the individual and the ‘judgment’ 
based on it; the point of view is that of common sense, which 
assumes that a sensible object is simply and directly apprehended by 
the senses. Protagoras and Theaetetus therefore agree in making 
no distinction between ‘feeling’ and ‘judgment.’ And, though 
Theaetetus is made to identify knowledge (¢z¢or77) with sensible 
perception (ate@yarc), no doubt all that Plato means is, that, as 
the ordinary man regards sensible things as immediately appre- 
hended, and therefore never questions their reality, he naturally 
takes sensible perception as showing what knowledge is; if 
pressed, he will not deny that there is knowledge of what is not 
directly perceived, but he is sure to add, that perception at least 
is knowledge. 

Now, it is of course Plato’s object to show that Protagoras’s 
view, which practically amounts to saying that there is no criterion 
of truth but the individual’s conviction, or belief, or inability to 
think otherwise, is untenable. In order to do so, he therefore 
limits it, in the first instance, to judgments of perception ; and thus 
he is able to connect it with the view expressed by Theaetetus, 
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that knowledge is sensible perception. When he has brought to 
light the difficulties involved in this interpretation of Protagoras’s 
saying, he then goes on to show that even greater difficulties 
arise from extending it to all ‘opinions’ whatever. Plato’s refer- 
ence to the Protagorean saying is, therefore, a sort of literary de- 
vice by which he exhibits the defect of ordinary uncritical opinion. 
The ‘plain man’ is not aware that, in assuming the truth of his 
judgments about sensible objects, on the ground of an assumed 
immediate apprehension, he is virtually affirming that the percep- 
tions of every individual are true ; while Protagoras has got so far 
as to see that immediate perceptions are not always self-consistent, 
and that, if he claims authority for his own perceptions, he must 
be ready to concede the same privilege to others. 

No sooner has he interpreted the view of Protagoras in the way 
just indicated, than Plato goes on to connect it with the Heraclitic 
doctrine that “all things are in flux.” In common with all the 
earlier thinkers except the Eleatics, as he reminds us, Heraclitus 
maintained that, as all things are in process, we cannot, strictly 
speaking, say that things ‘ are,’ but only that they ‘ become’; for 
nothing can be found that persists unchanged in two successive 
moments. That Protagoras sought to justify his own view by ref- 
erence to this Heraclitic doctrine is not asserted by Plato ; but it is 
obvious that, as he certainly affirmed the immediate truth of the 
judgments of the individual, especially those directly based upon 
the perceptions of sense, he could not consistently admit the truth 
of the Eleatic doctrine, that reality can only be grasped by reason, 
and therefore he did not accept the doctrine that all true Being 
is in itself permanent and unchangeable. As a pragmatist before 
pragmatism, Protagoras was not the man to trouble himself over- 
much with speculations about the ultimate nature of things. It 
seemed plain to him that things do change; and the proper 
course for a sensible man, as he did not doubt, was to act accord- 
ing to the view suggested by his personal experience. But, 
while the doctrines of Protagoras and Heraclitus are cognate, Plato 
does not say that Protagoras himself connected the one with the 
other ; on the contrary, he makes it clear that the connection was 
only made by his followers.' It is their doctrine, therefore, to 
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which Plato refers as a subtle combination of the Heraclitic prin- 
ciple that “all is becoming” with the Protagorean theory of the 
sensible. 

Plato’s criticism of this developed Protagoreanism assumes 
throughout, as he was entitled to assume, that whatever is known 
about reality must be derived from what directly presents itself 
to the individual. The Eleatic conception of a reality which is 
different from what appears to each of us is therefore excluded. 
There is nothing in our experience, as it is argued, to guar- 
antee the unchangeable reality of anything whatever, and there- 
fore we cannot say that things have a fixed and unchangeable 
character.' If this is admitted, we can understand how it comes 
about that the perceptions of the individual are continually 
changing. The qualities which we ascribe to a thing, and 
suppose to be unalterable, are really the momentary appearances 
which the thing presents to each of us when it is brought into 
relation to our senses, which themselves are subject to incessant 
change. Obviously, therefore, each individual will regard as 
true, and rightly regard as true, what presents itself to him 
at the moment of his perception ; and, if any other person claims 
to have a different perception of the same object, he will be 
in no way disturbed, but will answer: “Certainly, because 
you are speaking of the object as relative to your senses; I am 
speaking of it as relative to mine.” It must also be pointed 
out, that our judgments are by no means adequate to the 
subtlety of nature. The incessant fluctuation in our percep- 
tions is due to the coincidence of the ‘sensible’ (rd aéadyrov) and 
‘sensible perception’ (atadyarz), the ‘active’ and the ‘passive’ 
factors, and as there is an infinity of possible combinations, we are 
able to give distinctive names only to a few of the most obvious 
characteristics. The conclusion, then, to which we are led is 
that truth is what appears true to each individual at a given 
moment, and that, as a necessary consequence, there is no possi- 
bility of falsehood. 

The doctrine thus elaborated, and referred by Plato to the 
followers of Protagoras, is substantially the same as that which is 
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now commended to us in the name of ‘ pragmatism,’ ‘ humanism,’ 
or ‘ radical empiricism’; and it is therefore of great interest to see 
how it is dealt with by the first great idealist. Plato was quite 
aware that it went far beyond the simple doctrine of Protagoras, 
and therefore he gives a restatement of that doctrine, unencum- 
bered by the subtleties introduced by his Heraclitic followers. 
His object in doing so, as I think, was not to throw contempt 
upon these more recent developments, but to clear the ground for 
fresh attack upon the whole principle, by bringing to light the 
unwarranted assumptions implicit in it. The Apologia which he 
supposes Protagoras to make is briefly as follows: It is certainly 
true that “our sensations are relative and individual,” and, as a 
logical consequence, that what ‘appears’ to the individual ‘is.’ 
But, while this is undeniable, “one man may be a thousand times 
better than another in proportion as different things ‘are’ and 
‘appear’ tohim.” It is not denied that “ wisdom and the wise 
man exist; the wise man is he who makes the evils which 
‘appear’ and ‘are’ to a man, into goods which ‘are’ and ‘ appear’ 
to him.”’' 

The defence of Protagoras, then, consists (1) in reaffirming the 
main thesis, that truth is for each man what appears to him, and 
(2) in distinguishing between individuals, not on the ground that 
one man is capable of truth and another not, but because certain 
opinions, from the character of their content, ‘work’ better or are 
more conducive to a higher and happier life. 

In restating the doctrine of Protagoras, Plato has removed the 
restriction under which he had so far been viewing it: what is now 
affirmed is that all judgments, and not merely judgments of 
perception, are true foreach man. Now, one of these judgments 
is Protagoras’s own doctrine, that for each man his own opinions 
are true ; a doctrine which he sets forth as the ‘ truth,’ and which 
he therefore virtually claims to be of universal application. But, 
argues Plato, he must admit that men do not usually believe all 
opinions to be true, and in fact regard such a doctrine as absurd; 
and, therefore, he is bound to admit that his doctrine, that every 
opinion is true, is false. It has been objected that the reply is 
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inconclusive, because Protagoras need not grant that the opinion 
of another is binding upon himself. This retort, however, obvi- 
ously has force only if Protagoras makes no claim to speak for 
any one but himself ; a position which he can adopt only at the 
expense of making his own doctrine meaningless. It is not self- 
contradictory for an opponent, who admits the possibility of ob- 
jectively true judgments, to deny the truth of Protagoras’s view ; 
but it is self-contradictory for Protagoras, who denies all univer- 
sal judgments, to advance a doctrine which assumes the univer- 
sality of his own judgment. It thus seems to me that Plato has 
here put his finger on the weak spot of all individualistic views of 
truth. The individualist must assume at least that his doctrine 
has a universal meaning ; and, if he attempts to limit it by saying 
that it has no meaning except for himself, he obviously lays him- 
self open to the reply that such a view denies that his judgment 
has a meaning even for himself. The criticism, as it seems to me, 
applies to every possible form of individualism, even to that which 
takes refuge in the supposed limitation of knowledge in general 
to what is true for man, as distinguished from other possible in- 
telligences. There is no way of proving the absolute relativity of 
knowledge, for the simple reason that the doctrine that knowl- 
edge is absolutely relative must be either universally valid, and so 
not relative, or it is utterly meaningless. After showing the un- 
tenability of the doctrine of Protagoras, taken in its most compre- 
hensive sense, Plato goes on to consider whether it may not be 
true when restricted to immediate impressions of sense. 

“There are many ways,” says Socrates, “ in which the doctrine 
that every opinion of every man is true may be refuted ; but there 
is more difficulty in proving that states of feeling, which are 
present to a man, and out of which arise sensations or opinions in 
accordance with them, are also untrue.”’' In this connection 
Plato recurs to the doctrine of the Heracliteans, which he con- 
trasts with the opposite doctrine of the Eleatics, that the real is 
unchangeable. We must ask which of them speaks more truly ; 
and “if we find that neither of them have anything reasonable to 
say, we shall be absurd enough to imagine that our own poor 
opinion may have something in it.”’ * 
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Is it possible, then, to explain the judgments of perception of 
each man on the basis of the flux of all things ? Such judgments 
must rest upon the immediate feelings or impressions of the indi- 
vidual. Now, if these are in continual process, coming to be and 
ceasing to be from moment to moment, they afford nothing to 
which a name may be attached. On such evanescent and vanish- 
ing feelings no judgment of any kind can be based ; and, there- 
fore, knowledge cannot be identical with perception. In truth, no 
judgment whatever is possible without the presence in the flux 
of feeling of a unifying principle, which apprehends the sensible 
qualities of objects and grasps their likeness and unlikeness, their 
identity and difference. ‘‘ There is, therefore, no knowledge in 
the impressions of sense, but only in the discourse of reason in 
regard to them.”’' Thus, as we must conclude, the Heraclitic 
reduction of reality to pure change and the Protagorean reduc- 
tion of knowledge to particular judgments are equally irrational. 
Just as the real must be a permanent which is compatible with 
change, so knowledge must be a universal which comprehends 
the particular. 

To this hurried summary of the 7heaetetus space will only per- 
mit me toadda single word. It seems to me of great importance 
that any theory of knowledge which is proposed for our accep- 
tance should be tested in the most rigid way. There is very 
great difficulty, because of the indefinite character of ordinary 
literary language, in avoiding the pitfalls of vague and loose think- 
ing, on the one hand, and of a cramping literalism, on the other ; 
but these opposite dangers must be faced, if we,are to think con- 
sistently at all. Now, the proposition that “‘ man isthe measure 
of all things,” is one of those large and indefinite statements, 
which can only lead to confused thinking unless we are careful 
to make clear to ourselves in which of its various possible senses 
we propose to understand it. Plato, rightly as I think, held 
Protagoras to mean that each man must determine for himself 
what is true, and that there is no fixed constitution of things, or 
at least none that we can discover, and therefore no universal 
standard of truth. To this doctrine his main objections are: (1) 
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that it contradicts itself, and (2) that it does not account even for 
the existence of particular judgments. These objections, as I can- 
not but think, apply with equal force to the most recent forms of 
relativism. For, what precisely is meant by saying that our 
judgments are only relatively true? If there are no absolutely 
true judgments, what are called relatively true judgments cease 
to have competitors and become absolute ; and if there are abso- 
lutely true judgments, contrasted in principle with those which 
fall within our experience, we expose ourselves to the contradic- 
tion of claiming to make the absolutely true judgment that we 
can make no absolutely true judgments. It is this last point 
that Plato urges, when he draws attention to the contradiction 
involved in the doctrine of Protagoras, a doctrine which, on the 
one hand, denies all absolute judgments, and, on the other hand, 
assumes the absoluteness of the judgment implied in his own 
formula. Plato’s second objection, that relativism does not 
account for any judgment whatever, seems to me equally cogent. 
If a judgment merely connects ideas in an arbitrary way, it is 
indistinguishable from any other accidental association of ideas ; 
and if it brings ideas into a relation, which in any sense expresses 
reality, it must to that extent be true. A judgment which 
affirms what has no bearing upon reality cannot be true in any 
possible sense. Even if it is only put forth as valid within the 
sphere of human action, it must at least have the truth implied 
in its being a true statement of what actually obtains in that con- 
nection ; and it seems to me an obvious contradiction to claim 
truth in this sense, while affecting to deny the possibility of judg- 
ments true in the sense of expressing the real nature of things ; 
unless, indeed, by ‘the real nature of things’ is meant the fiction 
of a transcendent and therefore unknowable realm, of which 
nothing can be said, because of it there is nothing to say. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FICHTE IN ITS RELATION 
TO PRAGMATISM. 


N recent discussions of pragmatism and humanism, occasional 
references have been made to resemblances between Fichte’s 
doctrine and that of the pragmatists. In view of this fact, it 
seems to me that it may be worth while to consider some of the 
aspects of Fichte’s philosophy which are most closely related to 
pragmatist modes of thought. The consideration will naturally 
be made from the point of view of my understanding of Fichte’s 
philosophy as a whole, and, for lack of space, I must sometimes 
content myself with stating my interpretation dogmatically instead 
of pausing to defend it. For the defence, I must refer the reader 
to my more detailed study of Fichte.' 

The fundamental conception of Fichte’s philosophy is that of 
the ‘Idea of the Ego’ or the ‘ divine Idea,’ which is gradually 
realizing itselfin the history of the human race. What is actual, 
what really exists, is simply the world of consciousness, the 
whole of concrete, individual experience.* Fichte does not rec- 
ognize, beyond this world, any realm of transcendent reality, of 
which it is the reflection or copy. The world of finite conscious- 
ness is itself the whole of actuality.* This world of human ex- 
perience is a temporal world ; time is a fundamental characteristic 
of consciousness and hence a necessary form that actuality wears. 
Thus reality is not something static ; it is in continual process. 
What the present age produces has never been before and will 
never be again. Change, uniqueness, is characteristic of all that 
is actual. 

1 The Fundamental Principle of Fichte’s Philosophy, New York, 1906. 

*It is unfortunate to have to use a word of so doubtful meaning as ‘ experience,’ 
and Fichte himself seldom employs it to indicate the whole of actuality. In using 
the word in this paper, I take it in its broadest signification, as including all phases 
of conscious life. 

5 In denying that Fichte posits a transcendent realm, I am running counter to much 
that he himself says, if we take him literally, and to the opinion of many careful 
students of his philosophy. For a discussion of this question, see my monograph (of. 
cit., chap. iii, especially pp. 77 ff., 83 ff., 106 ff.). 
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But reality, according to Fichte, is not merely changing ; it is 
also developing. The world-process is at the same time a world- 
progress, a continual approximation to a far-distant goal, the 
‘Idea of the Ego’ or the ‘divine Idea.’ If one must character- 
ize the Idea of the Ego in a single phrase, the best that can be 
suggested is ‘organic unity.’ The world as we apprehend it is 
obviously wot unitary. It is characterized both by pluralism and 
by dualism. If you say that it is in a certain sense one, in that 
it is all consciousness and nothing but consciousness, Fichte 
would readily admit this. But, in the first place, as he would 
point out, consciousness means, apparently, many conscious- 
nesses. And, in the second place, it is essentially dualistic, in- 
volving the distinction of self and not-self. Both qualitatively and 
quantitatively, the existent world fails of unity; qualitatively 
speaking, it is dualistic ; quantitatively speaking, pluralistic. 

In the earlier writings, it is the dualistic aspect that Fichte 
especially emphasizes.'_ Human life, in all its phases, he tells us, 
is characterized by the opposition of subject and object.2 Not 
even Kant sees more clearly than he that the thing which we try 
to know is other than the knower and persistently evades our 
attempt to penetrate the secret of its being; that the material 
world thwarts our purposes and opposes its brute resistance to 
our most earnest efforts; that within the realm of moral and 
spiritual experience, there is ever the conflict of warring impulses, 
the incompatibility of moral ideal and natural desire. All this 
Fichte sees clearly and emphasizes sharply. Nay, he even insists 
that without this inherent strife, consciousness could not be, that 
the opposition of subject and object, in its various phases, is the 
indispensable condition of intellectual life, of practical endeavor, 
of moral and spiritual achievement. 

But reality is characterized by pluralism, as well as by dualism. 
The actual world is not a single consciousness, but a number of 
consciousnesses, a multiplicity of finite beings. And these finite 
consciousnesses are all more or less opposed to one another. 

! The reason for this is easily found in the historical relations of his system, par- 
ticularly in his opposition to the Kantian dualism. 


2 «« Wherever there is actual consciousness, there is this separation ’’ of subject and 
object ( Werke, Bd. IV, p. 1). 
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Again, in the sense-experience of each individual we have a mul- 
tiplicity of external objects. The sense-world is not an organic 
whole, but an aggregate ; not a universe, but a ‘ multiverse.’ ' 
But duality and plurality are not Fichte’s last word. For 
this life of ours, with its inherent oppositions and multiplicities, is 
yet continually guided by the ideal of unity, the Idea of the Ego. 
The deepest thing in man, the centre and core of his being, is a 
persistent striving after unity and harmony. This striving reveals 
itself in all departments of human life. The effort of natural 
science to understand and explain is most commonly described as 
an attempt to discover the underlying unity in the multiplicity of 
isolated facts, or even in apparently irreconcilable happenings. 
Until we can see the relations which bind the many into one, until 
we can show that the apparently diverse happenings are workings 
of the same principle, we say that we have failed to understand. 
Unity is thus the goal of the knowing process. But it is equally 
the ideal of all that we commonly call ‘ practical,’as distinguished 
from ‘intellectual,’ endeavor. The attempt to use the forces of 
nature for the welfare of oneself or of mankind, is an attempt to 
realize the purposes of the subject in the objective world, and thus 
to bring about a unity of subject and object in which they work 
together for a common end. Similarly, moral endeavor is the 
striving to bring the warring impulses of our nature into agree- 
ment, to weld into one the ‘two souls which dwell in every 
breast.’ And, once more, on the zsthetic side of life, we see the 
same striving to realize the ideal of unity. The artist seeks to 
mould his objective material, — language, tone, color, whatever 
it may be, — into the form which shall express his purpose, seeks 
to make the object express the subject. In like manner the ideal 
of appreciation, as distinguished from creation, in art is the 
merging of the subject in the object; the sense of ‘me and not- 
me’ disappears; the soul becomes one with the beautiful object. 
' This second case of pluralism, the multiplicity of external objects, is not, so 
far as I recall, especially emphasized by Fichte. The multiplicity of individuals he 
not only recognizes, but tries to ‘deduce.’ That is, just as he tries to deduce the 
dualism by showing that it is a necessary condition of consciousness, and thus of the 


realization of the world-purpose, so he attempts to deduce the pluralism by showing 
that a multiplicity of consciousnesses is necessary as a means to this same realization. 
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In this general way, I think it may be said that the striving for 
unity characterizes all aspects of our life. In a passage in the 
Theory of Morals (1798), Fichte distinguishes between the prac- 
tical and the intellectual life by saying that in the knowing proc- 
ess the subject conforms itself to the object, whereas in the prac- 
tical life it makes the object conform to it.'. “The whole 
mechanism of consciousness,’’ he says, ‘‘ is based upon the vari- 
ous aspects of the separation of subjective and objective and upon 
the subsequent uniting of the two. They are united, or seen as 
harmonizing, sometimes in such a way that the subjective is to 
follow from the objective, is to direct itself by the objective ; in 
this case I snow.’’ Again, “they are seen as harmonizing in 
such a way that the objective is to follow from the subjective, 
that a being is to follow from my concept (the concept of pur- 
pose) ; in this case I act.’’? 

The distinction which is here made between knowing and doing 
suggests some considerations that are of interest in connection 
with the doctrine of the pragmatists. Obviously this account 
falls short of being an adequate description either of knowing or 
of doing. In regarding knowledge as the conforming of the sub- 
ject to the object, Fichte apparently overlooks that more active 
aspect of thought in which we put questions to nature, set traps 
for her in the shape of cunningly devised experiments, force her 
to surrender her secrets. Thus he does not bring out the 
thought that there is much that we must do if we would know, 
and that this doing is not a mere preliminary, but an essential 
part of the knowing process itself; that every real act of knowl- 
edge is, to a certain extent, a subduing of the objective world, an 
imposing of our will upon it.? 

' The description of the knowing process which we have already given considers it 
as an attempt to get beyond pluralism. In this account of Fichte’s, it is represented 
as an effort to overcome dualism. It will readily be seen that it can be looked at in 
both these ways. 

® Werke, Ba. IV, pp. 1 ff. 

* The two aspects which we have distinguished in knowing may easily be identified 
in the ordinary description of scientific endeavor as an effort after unity. Scientific 
explanation, we say, tries to unify phenomena by referring them to a single general 


principle. But what is the procedure here? Are we trying to impose upon the facts 
a unity which has its source within ourselves, or are we trying to discover a unity 
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And just as Fichte here ignores the fact that in knowing we 
force the world, to a certain extent, to conform to our purposes, 
so, on the other hand, he fails to point out that in all our doing 
we have to take account of the nature of things. There is a 
certain stubbornness on the part of objects which makes the 
realization of our purposes dependent upon our ability to adapt 
ourselves to the material with which we are to work. If it be 
true that observation is usually futile without hypothesis, it is 
equally true that docility and adaptability are an important ele- 
ment in practical success. 

But while it will readily be conceded that Fichte’s description is 
far from furnishing an adequate account of the thought-process, 
it emphasizes a difference between knowing and doing that we can- 
not afford to ignore. In every intellectual process that reaches 
completion, we come, at some stage or other, face to face with a 
‘not-ourselves’ which constrains us, and to which we must con- 
form if we would know. In the field of natural science, this 
constraint is an important factor in the testing of hypotheses, and, 
for that matter, in all observation. In the realm of mathematics, 
we find ourselves similarly bound or forced at certain stages of 
our reasoning. We may, at the outset, assume what we like; 
we may will that the space with which we are to deal shall be of 
three dimensions, or of four dimensions, or of # dimensions. But 
when we have once made our choice, we are no longer free to 
think what we will. It is not merely that, having agreed to think 
in terms of Euclidean space, I ought not to deny the truth of the 
Pythagorean proposition ; it is rather that I cannot deny it. I 
can refuse to think about it, can turn my attention to something 


which is hidden in them? If we accept the first alternative, we bring out the essen- 
tial activity of thought; if the second, we emphasize the fact that, after all, we are 
constrained by a ‘ not-ourselves.’ Both of these things aretrue. The unity which we 
seek to impose upon the facts is our unity ; man himself formulates the principles by 
which he tries to explain ‘the given.’ But ‘the given’ will not always accept the 
principles which we formulate. Some of our hypotheses will not ‘ work’; we dis- 
cover facts which compel us to abandon them. Thus the particular unitary principle 
which we at first devised is rejected by the facts, and we are forced to invent another. 
Nature herself frames no laws; she cannot initiate legislation. But she has the 
power of vetoing any ‘law of nature’ that man, the lawgiver, sees fit to make. 
Thus, in one sense, we ourselves create the unity and impose it upon the objective 
world, and in another sense, we find it within this world. 
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else ; or I can go through the form of denying it, can declare, in 
so many words, that the proposition is untrue; but, supposing 
that I see the geometrical relations involved, I cannot make a 
real denial." 

From this point of view, then, Fichte is right in maintaining 
that in knowledge the subject conforms itself to the object, 
whereas in action it forces the object to conform to it. And we 
might carry out the parallel in the esthetic realm by saying that, 
in the creation of an art-product, one brings the object (the 
plastic material) into harmony with the subject (the artist’s con- 
ception), whereas, in the contemplation of a work of art, the 
contemplating subject surrenders himself to the object. Both 
in Fichte’s distinction and in that which we have just drawn, the 
difference is between the more receptive attitude involved in 
knowledge and in esthetic enjoyment, and the more creative atti- 
tude involved in our everyday activity and in the labors of the 
artist. 

This suggests an important difference between Fichte’s theory 
of knowledge and that of the pragmatists ; for it is in its atti- 
tude toward this element of constraint in the thinking process 
that many critics of pragmatism see one of the great weaknesses 
of the theory. This aspect of knowing is not indeed altogether 
overlooked by pragmatism.? But, as Professor Rogers has 
said :* “It is not enough simply to point to the fact that the 
process of experience is actually to an extent determinate and 
constrained, in order to overcome the force of the objection that 
on the principle of pragmatism it ought not to be so.” The 
pragmatist does not give “ sufficient weight to the insistence of 
the problem that arises in connection with that apparent char- 

'I said, just above, that in the knowing process we meet something to which we 
must conform if we would know. This condition does not, however, require me to 
modify my present statement, that, under the circumstances supposed, I cannot deny 
the truth of the Pythagorean proposition. For all real affirmation and denial, — 


‘real,’ in the sense of judgment, as distinguished from the mere uttering of a sen- 
tence, — involve the ‘will to know.’ Cf Rickert, Gegenstand der Erkenntnis 
(1904), pp. 139 ff. 

2 Of. James, Mind, N. S., Vol. XIII, pp. 463 ff.; and Schiller, “* Axioms as Pos- 
tulates,”’ in Personal Idealism (1902), pp. 91 ff. 

‘In his admirable discussion of ‘‘ Professor James’s Theory of Knowledge,’’ 
PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. XV, p. 581. 
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acter of sensation through which it seems determined from the 
outside.” ' 

But is Fichte in any better situation than the pragmatists ? 
We said above that, according to his theory, nothing is actual 
except this world of finite consciousness, that there is no other 
realm of transcendent actuality of which this world of ours is a 
copy. How, then, can we say that he comes any nearer than 
the pragmatists to solving the problem involved in the determi- 
nateness of our experience? It must be admitted that his position 
is not wholly free from difficulty ; still it seems tome that he 
contributes something to the solution of the problem. We have 
seen that he regards human life as the striving to realize various 
ideals, all of which may be viewed as so many different forms of 
the ideal of harmony or organic unity. But why has it this char- 
acter? Are we simply to accept this as a fact, or can we hope, 
in some measure, to understand it? As is well known, Fichte 
is not content merely to accept the fact; he is bent upon ex- 
plaining it. And his explanation is found in the doctrine of the 
Idea of the Ego. 

Heretofore we have spoken of the Idea chiefly as the goal of 
the infinite world-process. But this is only one aspect of its na- 
ture. According to Fichte, it is at once the goal of the world- 
process and the indwelling force which directs this process. In 
spite of his frank recognition of the dualistic and pluralistic 
aspects of experience, he conceives the universe, after all, as in a 
certain sense one, He seems not to recognize an absolute con- 
sciousness as distinct from the finite consciousnesses, and yet he 
maintains that there are in the world a common life and a com- 
mon purpose. The world-process is the gradual realization of 
the Idea, and the Idea itself is conceived as the directive force, 
the indwelling law of the process. 

This doctrine, whatever may be said in criticism of it, furnishes 
a certain explanation of the determinateness of our experience. 
If all reality were actually created by the individual finite wills 
and the thought-processes of individual finite subjects, much of 
the determinateness of experience would, as Professor Rogers 

Loc. cit., pp. 583 ff. 
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has shown, be inexplicable. There would be nothing to guide 
my individual will and my individual thought-processes save the 
prévious acts of thought and will of myself and other finite sub- 
jects. And while this might suffice to explain some of the deter- 
minateness which we experience, there is certainly much which 
it would leave without explanation. According to Fichte, how- 
ever, reality is not simply the product of the thinking and will- 
ing of individual finite subjects; it is the product of a force 
which works in and through these subjects, guiding their lives 
and their thought toward the far-distant goal. 

From this point of view, Fichte seeks to explain the determi- 
nateness of experience. The world exists for the sake of realizing 
the Idea of the Ego (the supreme value, of which all other values 
are subordinate forms). This Idea, since it is organic unity, rather 
than abstract identity, can be realized only in the concrete and 
individual, in the lives of finite subjects. The sense-world, which 
these subjects apprehend and with which they stand in relation, 
furnishes the medium for their activity, and thus for the realiza- 
tion of the Idea. This objective world is, in a sense, constructed 
by the finite subjects ; each builds up his own world. But these 
various worlds harmonize, because there is one force at work in 
all the subjects. And because there is this guiding force, the 
sense-world exercises constraint upon the individual. 

There is no question that this conception involves difficulties. 
In particular, how one is to conceive of a force which helps to 
mould the experiences of the finite subjects in a definite direction, 
and yet attains to consciousness only in these subjects, is a serious 
problem. And many, doubtless, will feel that this difficulty com- 
pels us to go farther than Fichte has gone, and assume that this 
force is itself a consciousness, a supreme Will.' But whether 
one can rest content with Fichte’s doctrine or not, it has at least 
the merit that it makes a definite attempt to explain the factor 
of constraint in experience. 

We now pass to another question, —the relation between the 
practical aspects of life and the theoretical. The pragmatists 


 Fichte himself sometimes designates it as the ‘* supreme and living Will.’’ In 
my monograph (pp. 108-122), I have given the reasons which have led me to adopt 
the interpretation suggested in the text. 
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attempt ‘‘to overcome the antithesis of theory and practice’ by 
showing that “theory is an outgrowth of practice and incapable 
of truly ‘independent’ existence.” ‘ Properly speaking,” they , 
tell us, “‘ such a thing as pure or mere intellection cannot occur. 
What is loosely so called is really also purposive thought pursu- 
ing what seems to it a desirable end.”' 

The doctrine that all real thinking is for the sake of some 
result, that judgment is purposive thought, pursuing an end, 
seems to me sound, and I think it is fully in harmony with the 
teachings of Fichte. His insistence that human life is throughout 
activity, and that all activity is purposive, is a distinctive feature 
| of his philosophy. But the assertion of the purposive nature of 
:| thought may signify two rather different things. It may mean 
; that all thinking exists for practical ends, in the strictest sense of . 
the word ‘ practical.’ According to this view, we never theorize 
. except for the sake of producing some change, either in the exter- 
nal world or in the affective tone of our own consciousness. | 
‘Not to know, but to do’ and to feel, ‘ is our vocation,’ and we 
neither could nor should wish to know except as a means to 
doing and feeling. There is, however, a second sense in which 
we may assert the teleological nature of thought. We may dis- 
tinguish between ‘ theoretical’ purposes and ‘ practical’ ones, and 
may maintain that, while all thinking is for some purpose and 
would lose its distinctive character as thinking if it lost its pur- 
pose, still its conscious end, —and its proper end, — may often be 
a knowing, rather than a doing or a feeling. Thinking undoubt- 
edly presupposes desire and will, but in certain cases these may 
be simply the desire and the will to know. 
| I am not quite certain which of these two positions the prag- 
) matists would take, but they seem to me to show an inclination 
to adopt the former.’ If they would not, the doctrine of the 


'Schiller, Studies in Humanism (1907), p. 128. 
2 Mr. Schiller, ¢. g., having said that what we call ‘ pure thought’ is really pur- 
posive, adds: ‘* Only in such cases the ends may be illusory, or may appear valuable 
for reasons other than those which determine their value’’ (oc. ci/.). If the dis- 
junction here is intended to be complete, he would seem to be committed to the posi- ‘ 
tion that, while the actual purpose of the individual inquirer may be simply to know, 
this is not, strictly speaking, a reasonable purpose. 
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purposiveness of all judgment is not in any sense peculiar to 
pragmatism. There are, I suppose, comparatively few philo- 
sophical thinkers to-day who would not maintain that intellectual 
activity, like all other activity, is for some end. 

When we inquire which of the two positions Fichte would take, 
we are reminded at once that he says repeatedly that we are, above 
all, practical beings, that we are essentially zw//. But it may be well 
to ask what we mean by ‘will.’ And as soon as we raise the ques- 
tion, it becomes clear to most of us, I think, that we do not mean 
something utterly devoid of an intellectual aspect. ‘ Mere will,’ 
in this sense, would be as much an abstraction as ‘mere thought.’ ' 
And if it be, as I readily grant, a serious error to take ‘mere 
intellect’ as the clue to the meaning of human experience, it is 
equally a mistake to regard ‘ mere will’ as furnishing the clue. 
What we commonly call ‘ will’ contains an intellectual element, 
crude or developed. The higher forms of volition involve judg- 
ment and reasoning, just as truly as the higher forms of intellec- 
tion involve desire and will. And in the lower forms of volition, 
a crude intellectual element, — image, idea, or at least sensation, 
or perception, —is as noticeably present as the crude volitional 
element in the lower forms of intellection. 

In other words, ‘ mere will,’ uninformed by intellect, would be 
action without any purpose, a mere doing which was not meant 
to do anything, a blind striving. But this is not at all what we 
ordinarily mean by ‘will.’ Strictly speaking, there is no thought 
which is not also will, and no will which is not also thought. 
All real thinking is for the sake of an end, and is initiated, and to 
some extent directed, by will. But, on the other hand, all true 
volition looks toward the realization of some idea, toward the 
making actual of what is at present only conceived or imagined, 
é., of a thought-product. 

The points which I am chiefly concerned to make are: that an 
ideal contains, not only a volitional and an affective factor, but 
also an intellectual one; and that the assertion of the purposive 
character of human life does not necessarily involve the doctrine 
that thinking exists simply for ‘ practical’ ends, in the narrowest 

‘A truth whose full force is perhaps not everywhere recognized today. 
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sense of the word. Both of these points, it seems to me, are in 
agreement with the general principles of Fichte’s philosophy. 
There can be no doubt that the concept of the ideal is funda- 
mental for him. But I see no reason to think that he conceives 
the ideal as purely volitional and affective. Man’s life is in all 
its phases a striving. But the striving, far from being blind, is 
constantly illuminated by conception and idea, — by intellectual 
factors. And, further, I see no ground for supposing that Fichte 
conceives all action to exist for the sake of practical ends in the 
narrow sense. Much, at any rate, of what he says about the 
scholar and the artist suggests the opposite interpretation. ' 
There is, however, another problem involved in the question 
of the relation of intellect to will. Fichte asserts more than once 
that he follows Kant in teaching the doctrine of the primacy of 
the practical reason, and it is important for us to understand 
what he means by this. In his Zheory of Morals (1798) there is 
a very interesting discussion of the question.? Professor Rickert 
has a suggestive article, which is based, in large measure, upon 
this passage.* Its purpose is twofold. In the first place, Rickert 
seeks to show that his own doctrine of judgment as involving 
the recognition of a norm, and hence as essentially practical, is 
also taught by Fichte. In the second place, he contrasts Fichte’s 
theory of the relation of wil! to belief with the doctrine of ‘ vol- 
untarism’ as represented by Professor James and Professor Paul- 
sen. Ina general way I am much indebted to this article ; but 
my interpretation of Fichte’s discussion differs in some important 
respects from that of Professor Rickert, and I have considered 
Fichte’s relation to pragmatism from another point of view. 
Fichte starts with the formulation of the moral law : “ Act solely 
in accordance with your conviction of your duty.”’ But, he says, 
if there is any possibility of my conviction being a mistaken one, 
morality is dependent upon chance. And if I reflect upon this 
when a moral question arises, I must either take the chances and 
act blindly, — which is contrary to the moral command, — or 
1 Cf. Werke, Bd. VI, p. 436; Bd. VII, p. 110. 


® Werke, Bd. IV, pp. 163 ff. 
5Fichtes Atheismusstreit und die kantische Philosophie,’’ Aamnt-Studien, Bd. 


IV, pp. 137 ff. ; also printed separately. 
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must remain in a state of inaction. If, then, the type of action 
commanded by the law is to be possible, there must be an abso- 
lute criterion of the correctness of my conviction of duty. 

The step which we must take is now apparent. Since the law 
commands that we shall act solely in accord with our conviction 
of duty, and since conviction is possible only if there be an abso- 
lute criterion of its correctness, there must be such a criterion. 
“From the existence and the necessary causality of the moral 
law, we infer something in the faculty of cognition. We assert, 
acccordingly, a relation of the moral law to the theoretical reason, 
—a primacy of the former, as Kant expresses it. That without 
which there could be no duty is absolutely true, and it is duty 
to accept it as true.” 

This does not mean, however, that the moral nature of itself 
can discover our duty for us. The search is the task of the 
‘reflective judgment.” When, however, the theoretical faculty, 
in its effort to learn our duty, hits upon the right thing, we know 
this, not through the theoretical faculty itself, but through the 
practical, through an immediate feeling of conviction or approval. 
Here we come to an important point in Fichte’s doctrine. This 
feeling of conviction or approval is a factor, not only in moral 
judgment, he says, but in all judgment whatsoever. ‘‘ What is 
thus approved, we call right in the case of actions, true in the 
case of cognitions.” * 

There are two points which I wish to consider in connection 
with this passage. One is the conception of judgment as involv- 
ing the recognition of anorm. The other is the assertion that 
whatever is a necessary condition of duty is absolutely true. We 
shall take up these points in order. 

I agree with Rickert that Fichte teaches that all judgment, no 
matter of what sort, implies a reference to a norm or value. In 
judgments which explicitly evaluate some aspect of our experience, 
declare it to be true or false, right or wrong, beautiful or ugly, 
this reference is obvious. But Fichte maintains that even those 


1 Werke, Ba. IV, p. 165. 
Jbid., p. 170. 
Jbid., p. 167. 
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judgments which are concerned with the establishment of matters 
of fact have this aspect. And a little reflection shows that he is 
right. Even the simplest of our factual judgments, — if it be a 
real judgment, 7. ¢., if it be meant as an assertion and not as the 
expression of an opinion, — implies the recognition of an ought. 
In making any statement of fact, I virtually say: ‘This is not 
merely what I believe ; it is also what I and all other men ought 
to believe.’ There is the same reference to a norm in sucha 
judgment of fact as in the moral judgment, ‘ This course of action 
is right.’ Fichte brings out the similarity in the two cases by 
saying that “ what is thus approved, we call right in the case of 
actions, ¢rue in the case of cognitions.” 

But, before we go farther, we must consider what is meant by 
‘the recognition of a norm.’ Rickert’s discussion does not seem 
to me perfectly clear, either in his article upon Fichte or in his 
Gegenstand der Erkenntnis. Some of his statements seem to in- 
dicate that he teaches, and represents Fichte as teaching, that 
judgment involves the recognition of a norm, and is consequently 
a moral act. The first of these two propositions I fully accept, 
as a description both of the nature of judgment and of Fichte’s 
conception of it. It is the second that gives me pause. The 
fundamental difference, I think, between that recognition of a 
norm which is an aspect of all judgment and a moral act is, that 
the latter involves an act of will, while the former does not. Both 
involve, if you like, the taking of a position with reference to 
something which we recognize as authoritative. But, in the case 
of moral choice, I adopt this position by an act of will, whereas, 
in the case of judgment, my will seems not to enter into the 
matter at all. That the judging process involves, as its necessary 
antecedent, the desire and the will to know, we have already said. 
But judgment itself, considered apart from these antecedents, con- 
tains no element of choice. For, in so far as it is a real judgment, 
there is for me no alternative. When I recognize something as 
true, I am conscious of it as something which ought to be believed ; 
but also I actually believe it, and cannot help believing it. In 
other words, that reference to a norm which constitutes the 
essence of judgment involves, at least theoretically, an element 
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of constraint of the will." I do not judge what I would; I judge 
what I can and must.’ 

When I say, then, that judgment contains a reference to a 
norm, all that I mean is, —I am speaking simply for myself, — 
that in all judgment, as distinguished from opinion, we have the 
sense of there being no alternative. But this is precisely the 
sense of something supra-individual, of something that is inde- 
pendent of individual opinion, or desire, or choice. This charac- 
teristic I may, if I wish, express by saying that this is what all 
men ought to believe; but the ‘ought’ here certainly does not 
indicate moral obligation. 

As I have said, Professor Rickert seems to regard this recog- 
nition of the norm as involving an act of will.* Our concern, 
however, is not with his theory, but with Fichte’s. It is true 
that Fichte employs certain expressions which might suggest that 
he too conceives judgment as an act of will. When, ¢. g., he 
says, ‘‘ Certainty is possible for me only in so far as I am a moral 
being,” * or “‘ There is no cognition which is not related, at least 
mediately, to our duties,’’* it seems not unnatural to adopt this 
interpretation. But, on the other hand, we have statements like 
this: Whenever I pass a judgment, I have a feeling of certainty. 


'I say ‘‘ at least theoretically,’’ in order not to exclude those cases in which the 
judgment that we are compelled to make is in no way inharmonious with our desires. 

* The question may be raised whether this statement holds also of the moral judg- 
ment. But it will readily be seen that it does. The moral law, we commonly say, 
demands obedience, but does not enforce its demand. But here, again, we must make 
a distinction. The moral law, regarded as calling for a certain type of action or 
character, does indeed command and not enforce. But, regarded as a standard of 
evaluation, it compels assent. Whenever I make a moral evaluation, I have the con- 
sciousness, more or less explicit, of being constrained to judge in a certain way. I 
cannot, ¢. g., disapprove this course of conduct, however much my distaste for certain 
of its consequences may make me loath to enter upon it. 

51 do not find his statements perfectly clear. On the one hand, he says: ‘* When 
I will to judge, I feel myself bound by the feeling of evidence; . . . ¢. ¢., I cannot 
affirm or deny at will’’ (Gegenstand der Erkenntnis, 1904, p. 112). On the other 
hand, he tells us that ‘‘ the necessity which is involved in judgment is not... a 
necessity of the A/ust. . . . Wecan best designate it as a necessity of the Ought. It 
stands over against the judging subject as an imperative, whose rightfulness we recog- 
nize in the judgment, and which we, to a certain degree, take up into our will” (of. 
cit., pp. 114 

* Werke, Bd. 1V, pp. 169 ff. 

5 /bid., p. 170. 
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“The imagination is now bound and forced, as it always is when 
we come into contact with reality. I cannot view the matter in 
any other way than this.”' And again: “ He who is certain of 
the matter in hand ”’ feels “that in regard to this point his freedom 
is utterly lost.’’* In view of these emphatic statements, I incline 
to think that Fichte believes that in the judgment we apprehend 
something to which we cannot but conform, and that therefore 
judgment, though initiated by will, is not itself volitional in its 
nature.* 

Just here, it seems to me, the pragmatist account is open to 
criticism. Pragmatism lays emphasis, and rightly, upon the 
doctrine that our desires and choices influence our judgments, 
that the intellectual nature cannot act altogether independently 
of the rest of the self, so that we can always be sure of having 
intellectual products, pure and undefiled, free from any admixture 
of feeling and will. That every judgment that an individual can 
make must be, in a sense, an individual matter, that it is Avs judg- 
ment, #zs reaction upon the material furnished by experience, is 
certainly true ; and the philosophical world owes a debt to Pro- 
fessor James and others for having emphasized it. But in their zeal 
for showing that our volitional and emotional nature inevitably 
colors our intellectual life, the pragmatists have sometimes failed 
to take sufficient account of that element of constraint in judg- 
ment, which, to my thinking, is its most distinctive characteristic. 
The fact that I desire certain things and have chosen to order 
my life in a certain way, may indeed help to explain why my 
judgment, in a particular case, differs from yours. But it remains 

1 Op. cit., p. 167. 

2 OP. cit., p. 169. 

* The statement that all knowledge is, at least mediately, related to our duties 
presents no great obstacle to this interpretation. The human race exists, according 
to Fichte, for the sake of realizing the supreme value, of which the moral ideal is one 
aspect. Now if we view human life thus teleologically, it is natural enough to say 
that it is throughout moral. And if by ‘ moral’ we mean ‘standing in relation to an 
ideal,’ ‘having value (positive or negative) with reference to a supra-individual 
norm,’ the statement is perfectly true. In this way one might be led to say that all 
our knowledge is related to our duty. But the statement does not require us to in- 
terpret Fichte as teaching that judgment is essentially an act of will. We can explain 


in a similar way the assertion that conviction is possible only in so far as we are 
moral beings. 
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true that what makes it a judgment, rather than a desire or a 
choice, is precisely the sense, distinct or vague, that I cannot 
think otherwise. 

Thus, by a quite different path, we are led once more to the 
conception, which we have already considered, of constraint as 
an important element in knowing. That pragmatism does not 
wholly ignore the validity of this conception, we have already 
admitted ; but we also pointed out that it fails to take sufficient 
account of this aspect of the knowing process, and, in particular, 
fails to make a place for it in its explanation of experience. 

There is a minor point in Fichte’s doctrine, which we can notice 
only briefly, that would probably commend it to the pragma- 
tists. This is his insistence that certainty, like doubt, is a feeling, 
and that therefore feeling, if not volition, enters into the act of 
judgment. Whenever I recognize that something ought to be 
believed, 7. ¢., whenever I feel certain, my state of mind is not 
purely intellectual. A feeling of certainty is the criterion, — and, 
Fichte believes, the infallible criterion, —of truth. We shall 
come back to this point for a moment in connection with our 
next question, to which we now pass. 

This question has to do with the primacy of the practical 
reason. If we interpret Fichte as not recognizing in judgment 
an act of the will, what becomes of his doctrine of the primacy of 
the practical reason, of his assertion that whatever is necessary 
in order that duty may be is absolutely true? Does not this 
assertion involve the doctrine that there are some propositions 
which owe their truth to an act of our volition ? 

It is this assertion, rather than the statement that conviction is 
a feeling, which contains Fichte’s doctrine of the primacy of the 
practical reason. For the feeling of certainty is simply what in- 
dicates to us that we have found the truth. It is a test of truth, 
but in no sense constitutive of truth. Our concern, then, is with 
the question as to the meaning of the statement that that without 
which we could have no duty must be true. 

It should be noted that Fichte expressly rejects the doctrine 
that the moral law itself can give us any theoretical propositions 
“which must be accepted as true without further investigation, 
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whether one can convince oneself of them theoretically or not. 
The law simply commands us to do our duty ; it does not tell us 
what that duty is. But, —and this is Fichte’s point, — it assures 
us that this knowledge is attainable. If we search for it ear- 
nestly * and refuse to act without it, the knowledge will certainly 
be gained, — must be, for otherwise we cannot obey the law. 
This I cannot doubt, because to doubt it would be to reject the 
foundations of morality. 

From this we see that Fichte’s doctrine of the infallibility of 
conscience rests upon the proposition that, if conscience is not 
unerring, life has no moral significance. Since this proposition 
would hardly be granted by many thoughtful men to-day, it 
seems to me that we may pass by the question as to the possibility 
of an erring conscience, and consider simply the general principle 
that whatever is necessary in order that life may have moral 
significance istrue. For it is this which really constitutes Fichte’s 
doctrine of the primacy of the practical reason. But to say that 
everything is true which must be in order that duty may be, is 
only to say that we live in a moral universe. And this, at the 
very least, we have a right to say. The one thing which I can- 
not, — nay, if you like, which I will not, — doubt is that this is a 
moral universe, that we have duties and the ability to perform 
them. This belief in the significance of our sense of moral obli- 
gation is the fundamental act of faith. To this extent, at any 
rate, the ‘ will to believe ’ is justifiable. 

But it is important to understand wherein the justification lies, 
because this will help us to see in what cases the ‘ will to believe’ 
may properly be invoked. The declaration that the universe is 
moral, if it represents a real belief, is not so much a theoretical 
as a practical attitude.’ It is, in its essence, the expression of a 
will, more or less steadfast, to conform one’s life to the re- 
quirements of the moral ideal. Fichte brings out this point in his 


' Werke, Bd. IV, p. 165. 

* This search is the task of the theoretrical faculty (/oc. cit. ). 

* The pragmatist may protest that all judgment is, primarily, a practical attitude. 
But even if we should grant this, there would still be reason for making the distinc- 
tion here. What I should then say is, that the declaration is not theoretical in the 
degree in which, ¢. g., an enunciation of the principle of the conservation of energy 
would be. 
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essay, On the Ground of Our Belief in the Divine Government of 
the World. The most certain of all beliefs, he says, is the belief 
in God, if by ‘God’ you mean, not a person, but the moral 
world-order. But the declaration that the universe is moral “is 
not a wish, nor a hope, nor a considering and balancing of 
reasons for and against, nor a free resolve to assume something 
the opposite of which one regards as possible.’ The assertion of 
the moral world-order is absolutely necessary, if you presuppose 
the resolve to obey the law which speaks within you ; it is im- 
mediately contained in this resolve, is, in fact, this resolve itself.’ 
This, then, is what Fichte understands by ‘ the primacy of the 
practical reason.’ His doctrine does not mean that our moral 
nature can establish for us theoretical propositions which the in- 
tellect is unable to establish. It means that certain propositions 
which we are wont to call ‘ theoretical ’ are not theoretical after all, 
— that doubt in regard to them is a disease of the will. The man, 
who doubts whether it is worth while, — I do not mean, of course, 
from the pleasure-pain point of view, —to cherish ideals and try 
to act worthily of them, is one whose will and whose attitude 
toward life are in need of healing. But he whose deepest pur- 
pose is to be faithful to his highest ideals never raises the ques- 
tion, — whatever other problems may vex him, — whether life 
has meaning. TALBor. 
Mount HOLyoKE COLLEGE. 


! The italics are mine. 
* Werke, Bb. V, p. 183. 
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IN WHAT SENSE TWO PERSONS PERCEIVE 
THE SAME THING. 


THINK it would be a waste of time for any man to try to 
prove that two persons do, under certain circumstances, per- 
ceive the same thing. The fact we may take up as it is given in 
common experience, and as it is tacitly accepted by the sciences 
generally. We point out to each other this or that house; we 
agree to meet at the railway station; the geologist tells us of 
what the rock of Gibraltar is composed ; the zodlogist describes 
the intelligence of a particular ape in the zodlogical garden, taking 
it for granted that the habits of that peculiar individual are open 
to our inspection. 

That we can perceive the same physical thing is not legitimate 
matter for doubt. We have to do with everyday experiences that 
are made no whit more certain from the fact that the philosopher 
grants them his recognition, and are made no whit more doubt- 
ful if he is so unwise as to doubt or deny them. It means some- 
thing to say that two persons perceive the same thing. The 
expression has come into being to mark a common experience, 
clearly distinguishable from other experiences. It is open to the 
philosopher to endeavor to analyze the experience in question, 
and to try to make quite plain just what it is. But this is, I think, 
all that he legitimately can do in the premises. 

A little reflection impresses one with the truth that it is one 
thing to recognize such an experience, and another thing to be 
analytically conscious of all that it implies. One may use the 
words ‘two persons’ quite correctly, without being at all clearly 
conscious of what it means to be a person, or of what it means to 
use the word ‘two’ insuch aconnection. It is not everyone who 
can give even a passable account of perception. The word 
‘same’ is an ambiguous one, and its signification varies with its 
context. What ‘things’ are has long been a matter of dispute 
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There is, thus, quite enough for the philosopher to do. But 
one thing he may not do. He may not deny the complex and 
rather indefinitely known experience for which there is such over- 
whelming testimony, and, hardening his heart, maintain that men 
do not perceive the same physical things. 

In the present paper I shall first build a bridge, by way of 
access to my proper theme; and, before discussing what it means 
for two persons to perceive the same thing, shall ask what it 
means for one person to perceive the same thing at two times or 
in two ways. . 

I am talking, of course, of a physical thing, of a something 
which has its place in the external world. Both in common life 
and in science we recognize a distinction between the subjective 
and the objective, between ideas and things. In the science of 
psychology a good deal of weight is laid upon the distinction. 

We are told by psychologists of high standing that a sub- 
jective experience, a ‘feeling,’ comes to us once, and never 
recurs. We may have later another feeling very much like it; 
but the mere fact that the two belong to different times is enough 
to distinguish them as two feelings. The position seems to be 
well taken. 

To be sure, there are current forms of expression which seem 
to make for an opposed doctrine. We say in common life: “I 
have the same old pain back again”’; “the old memories crowd 
in upon me every time that I enter the room.” But I think that 
what we want to mark in such cases is the similarity of the ex- 
periences, and we do not take much pains to distinguish what is 
in our thought. We do not think of the recurrent tooth-ache 
as having continuously existed anywhere during the interval of 
our relief from it. We say: “Now I have in my arm the same 
pain I had in my leg yesterday’; and it seems pretty evident that 
it is merely the likeness of the two that we are remarking. Cer- 
tainly, when two men suffer from tooth-ache, no man would be 
inclined to say that only one pain existed, however similar he 
might imagine the experiences to be. 

Subjective experiences, as such, seems to stand, in a sense, 
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alone. Each is the experience of such a mind at such a time, 
and is distinguishable from every other experience. They do not 
agglomerate themselves into ‘things,’ which are allowed an ex- 
istence continuous and independent of this consciousness and of 
that. I do not think it is too much to say that this is the way 
in which we feel impelled to treat the subjective, in common life, 
in science, and usually even in philosophy, where the difficulties 
of reflection are too apt to shunt us off upon side tracks of error. 

It is not so when we are dealing with external things. The 
common opinion of mankind gives them a continuous existence 
independent of our perception of them. So does science. So, I 
think, should philosophy. No man thinks that his chair ceases 
to exist when he leaves the room. It does not occur to the bota- 
nist to doubt that the plants he sees by day continue to be and to 
grow during the night. And even Berkeley, who expressly 
maintains that it is one thing to exist and to be perceived, feels 
impelled to concede a continuous existence of some kind to the 
things of sense, taking refuge in the curious doctrine that they are 
preserved in the mind of God during the intervals of our percep- 
tion of them. This is a concession of peculiar significance, 
coming from such a source; it shows that there is enough in our 
experience to compel even the idealist, if he is a man of native 
good sense, to recognize the distinction between subjective and 
objective accepted by common sense and by science. 

But it is important to know what one means by these con- 
tinuously existing external things. In a recent publication’ I 
have tried to point out clearly and simply what is the nature of 
the distinction between the mental and the physical, or, as I have 
expressed it, between the subjective and the objective orders of 
experience. I may be permitted to refer, for convenience, to an 
illustration there brought forward. 

I stand in my study and look at the fire in the grate. Every- 
one would admit that I am experiencing certain sensations. I 
close my eyes or turn my head; there is a change in my sensa- 
tions, —the fire has disappeared. Would anyone admit that the 
fire has been annihilated ? 


! Introduction to Philosophy, New York, 1906, Chapter iv. 
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Again, I stand looking at the fire without turning my head. 
The stick upon which my gaze is fixed catches the flame, blazes 
up, becomes a glowing coal, and falls together into a heap of 
ashes. Here, too, there has been a change in my sensations, but 
no one would regard the two cases as parallel. In the one case, 
something happened to me, and not to the fire; in the other, 
something happened to the fire. 

In each case we are concerned with experiences. We always 
depend upon observation to tell us whether, in a particular in- 
stance, it is only our sensations that have changed, or whether 
there has been a change in things. If what has happened can 
be wholly accounted for by a change in the relation of our body 
to the object, we say our sensations have changed, but the thing 
has not. If another explanation must be sought, we say the 
thing has changed. 

That, in a multitude of instances, another explanation can be 
found is a matter of common and constant experience. He who 
watches a soap-bubble expanding, the second-hand of a watch 
moving, a fly-wheel revolving, a stone falling, does not account 
for what he perceives by a mere reference to changes in his own 
body or to motions of his body. He has sensations, of course, 
but it would be a very poor description of his experience to 
sum it up by saying no more than this. He has early discovered 
that experiences may be referred to a subjective order and also to 
an objective order. Some changes in his experience he calls 
apparent changes, i. ¢., he refers them to the subjective order. 
Thus, he says that an object seems to grow longer as he approaches 
it. Other changes he calls rea/, 7. ¢., he refers them to the ob- 
jective order. Thus, he says that the soap-bubble really grows 
larger as he looks at it, and he accounts for its growing larger by 
a reference to its setting in the objective order. 

Now, in the objective order we have revealed to us the ex- 
ternal world. It is a mistake to say that this is composed of sen- 
sations. By a sensation we mean, both in common speech and 
in the language of psychology, a certain phenomenon referred to 
the subjective order. If we strip away the subjective reference, 
we do violence to the accepted meaning of the word. It seems 
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to me scarcely necessary to try to prove this statement, for both 
in common life and in science the subjective reference of the term 
seems so plainly recognized. No man speaks of sensations as 
in a drawer or on a table; no man gives them a place in the ex- 
ternal world ; our text-books of psychology always refer to the 
sense-organs and the nervous system when giving an account of 
them. On the other hand, those sciences which concern them- 
selves directly with external things find it quite possible to treat 
of the objective order without so much as referring to the subjec- 
tive. It can be, and is, ignored. 

In the objective order we have to do with ¢iings, 7. ¢., groups 
of interrelated phenomena which have not their analogue in the 
subjective order. We say that we see, touch, smell, taste, the 
same thing. 

This does not in the least mean that in seeing, touching, smell- 
ing, tasting, we have identically the same experiences. Evi- 
dently we have to do with a special use of that very ambiguous 
word ‘same,’ and it is of no small importance to determine just 
what it means. 

I may see a tree from a distance, and I may see the same tree 
close at hand. In the one case, what is experienced is neither 
quantitatively nor qualitatively similar to what it was in the other. 
I may approach and lay my hand on the tree. Here I have 
something different from either of the above-mentioned experi- 
ences. Yet I say that in all three cases I have to do with the 
same tree. I see the tree from this side or that, I see it today 
or tomorrow, —it is always the same tree. Ina multitude of 
widely different experiences, distributed over different times, I 
recognize myself as perceiving the same tree. It is not worth 
while to quarrel with this use of the word ‘same’ ; it is justified 
by universal usage, and it marks a very important class of ex- 
periences. But it is important not to confound it with other and 
different uses of the word. 

I shall not stop to refute the doctrine that all the experiences 
in question are signs of an ‘unknowable’ and strictly identical 
tree, not itself belonging to experience at all. If this doctrine 
is not dead, I think it ought to be, and [ write here for those 
who have got beyond it. 


| | 
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The point that concerns me is this: I appear to be justified by 
universal usage in saying that, in a multitude of different experi- 
ences, given at different times, I am perceiving the same thing. 
Now, experiences which are unlike each other, and even similar 
experiences referred to different times, are not strictly identical. 
What does it mean, then, to say that I perceive twice the same 
thing? I certainly never have twice the same percept. 

I do not believe that a proper solution can be found for this 
problem by anyone who is not, either implicity or explicitly, a 
realist. In saying that I perceive the same thing twice, although 
I never twice have the same percept, I recognize an objective 
order of experience which is clearly distinct from the order of 
my sensations and ideas. In it I recognize groupings of phe- 
nomena called ‘things’; and the qualities or properties of things 
are the phenomena thus grouped. For changes in these qualities 
we account by a reference to other phenomena in the objective 
order; we do not regard the qualities of a thing as changing 
when we move away from it, or shut our eyes, or remove our 
hand from its surface. All this is abstracted from, when we are 
concerned, not with our sensations, but with things. 

And since the thing, a complex of phenomena belonging to 
the objective order and filling some portion of time, is not to be 
confounded with any subjective experience, it is nowise re- 
markable that, while having widely different percepts, we should 
be perceiving the same thing. Any one of a whole series of dif- 
ferent experiences, existing at different times, may represent the 
one thing. When we are concerned with the thing, and not with 
the percepts, as we so frequently are both in common life and in 
science, it matters little by what sort of a handle we take the 
thing up. We may see it, smell it, touch it, taste it, — it is the 
same thing, though, of course, seeing, smelling, touching, and 
tasting are not the same. And it is the same thing when per- 
ceived at two times, although successive percepts are not identical. 
We are not concerned with the identity of percepts ; we are con- 
cerned with the identity of the external thing. 
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II. 


Thus it seems that he who speaks of perceiving the same thing 
twice does not mean that he twice has the same experience. He 
would not speak as he does, if he had not learned to distinguish 
between the physical and the mental, and to treat each class of 
phenomena in its appropriate way. 

We are dealing here with rather a complicated matter, and we 
must not expect to find upon our hands anything less compli- 
cated, when we go on to inquire what it means for “wo persons 
to perceive the same thing either simultaneously or at different 
times. 

It seems to me quite clear that, when we speak thus, we do 
not mean that two persons have identical sensations, or even that 
they have similar sensations. Do we not properly say that two 
men perceive the same thing : 

1. When one sees it,—let us say it is a cherry, — from a nearer, 
and one from a farther distance ? 

2. When one is color-blind, and the other possesses normal 


vision ? 
3. When one sees it, and the other touches it with his eyes 


closed ? 

4. When one perceives it in the morning, and the other per- 
ceives it in the afternoon ? 

Evidently we are not here concerned with the strict identity of 
the experiences of different persons. It would be foolish to iden- 
tify a pain which Marcus Aurelius once had in his finger with a 
pain which I have in my finger now. And if a diamond once 
possessed by Marcus Aurelius could come into my hands, it 
would be foolish to say that his experience of the stone at a 
given moment was identical with my experience of the same 
stone centuries later. His pain is not my pain; his dream is not 
my dream ; his percept is not my percept. But both common 
sense and science say that we both may see and handle the same 
stone. As I have indicated above, I think philosophy ought to 
be willing to say the same, and that it will say so unless it is 
misled into making a false analysis. 
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As in saying that a man may perceive the same thing twice, or 
in two different ways, we mark the distinction between ‘the 
thing,’ a complex in the objective order, and all possible sub- 
jective experiences of the thing; so here we clearly recognize the 
distinction between subjective and objective. The difference in 
the two cases is, that in the latter we are recognizing more than 
one subjective order, and relating each to the objective. In other 
words, we are recognizing the eect. 

It is interesting to notice that even those who do not see their 
way clear to admitting an objective order, properly speaking, and 
who so confuse subjective and objective as to try to construct 
the external world out of sensations, are forced to an involuntary 
admission of the distinction which they try to ignore. Witness 
the following from Professor Pearson: ‘ No better way of real- 
izing the different selective powers of diverse perceptive faculties 
can be found than a walk with a dog. The man looks out upon 
a broad landscape, and the signs of life and activity he sees in 
the far distance may have deep meaning for him. The dog sur- 
veys the same landscape indifferently, but his whole attention is 
devoted to matters in his more immediate neighborhood, of which 
the man is only indirectly conscious through the activity of the 
dog.”’' 

The man and the dog are supposed to be walking ‘fogether. 
Professor Pearson recognizes no external world save that in the 
mind of the man, or that in the mind of the dog, or that in some 
other mind. May we ask where they are walking? Is it in the 
mind of the man? Is it inthe mind of the dog? Is each walk- 
ing in his own mind with his thought of the other? They look 
out upon the same landscape. In what sense is it the same? 
One landscape appears to be in the mind of the man, and another 
landscape in the mind of the dog. The two are widely different. 
What is the same in the whole transaction? and what does it 
mean to say that the two creatures are fogether ? 

The fact is that, when one discards the external world, the ob- 
jective order, and confines oneself to sensations and ideas, the 
word ‘together’ wholly loses its significance, and it becomes pal- 


1 The Grammar of Science, London, 1900, p. 102. 
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pably untrue to say that two creatures perceive the ‘same’ thing. 
The man does not perceive the sensations of the dog ; the dog 
does not perceive the sensations of the man. What is there for 
both to perceive ? and what can perception mean ? 

From these difficulties one is extricated, I think, when one 
recognizes unequivocally the objective order, and the ‘things’ to 
be found in it. We sometimes loosely speak of having the ex- 
ternal world ‘in common,’ while admitting that sensations and 
ideas are our own private property. There is no objection to 
speaking thus, if we avoid a misconception of the phrase. But 
enough has been said above to show that we have no right to 
mean, when we employ it, that what is in one mind is identical 
with what is in another. 

III. 


Here there seems to rise in our path a real difficulty, and it 
deserves to be considered in a division by itself. We all admit 
that there is more than one subjective order, — that is, we admit 
that there are many minds. It may fairly be asked : Must we not 
go on to say, that there is more than one objective order? Must 
we not admit more than one world? in which case, Where is the 
‘sameness’ that we have been discussing all along ? 

Let us take the case of the man and the dog taking a walk. 
The man is conscious of a subjective order and of an objective 
order. That is to say, he has sensations and ideas, and he per- 
ceives a world. We believe that the dog also has sensations and 
ideas, and perceives a world. The sensations and ideas of the 
man are presumably more or less different from those of the dog. 
May we not infer that the objective order as revealed to the man 
is also different from the objective order as revealed to the dog? 
Thus, if the dog’s mind differs from the man’s mind, is it not 
fair to say that the dog’s world differs from the man’s world? 
Are we, then, in the two cases talking about the same world ? 

When we approach such a problem as this, I think it is best 
for us to begin by coming back to common experience and to 
science, in order that we may make sure of our material. After 
that we may begin our analysis. We should keep in mind that: 

1. We all say in common life ‘the world’; and we say ‘my 
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sensations,’ ‘ your sensations,’ ‘my mind,’ ‘your mind.’ We do ‘ 
not, as a matter of fact, treat the subjective and the objective in | 
the same way. This is not an accidental thing; the distinction 
appears to be very significant. 

2. In physical science we find an account of the world. A 
certain science, psychology, concerns itself with the world as it 
appears to this mind or to that mind, 7. ¢., with subjective im- 
pressions of the world. But physical science speaks of the one | 
world. i 


It is significant that it finds it possible and convenient to do 
this, and to ignore the differences in experience with which the 
psychologist must busy himself. And physical science is not 
concerned with the ‘unknowable’; it is not a castle in the air, 
but is based upon experience. Nevertheless, it can and does 
talk about the one world which we all perceive in some sense of 
that word. | tI 

Thus the botanist describes a plant. One description suffices | 
for his purpose. Yet every botanist who is anything of a psy- 
chologist is perfectly well aware of the fact that a plant looks 
different at different distances, that it does not look the same to 
men whose eyes differ, that it probably presents itself under still 
different aspects to lower animals of various grades, etc. For 
him it is not necessary to go into all this. One description suf- 
fices ; he may talk of ‘ the plant.’ 

The plant which he has been examining, and of which he 
speaks, he refers to a particular place and time, 7. ¢., it has its 
definite position in the objective order. It is not to be con- 
founded with any other plant, which has existed at some other 
time, or which may now exist in some other place. When he 
says that he and another man see the same plant, he refers his 
sensations and those of the other man to the one thing in the 
objective order; and he can perfectly well distinguish between 
two men perceiving the same plant and two men perceiving dif- 
ferent plants. 

How, in general, we are to understand the reference of sensa- 
tions to things, — how we are to conceive mental phenomena to 
be related to the physical world, — I have tried to make clear in 
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the volume referred to earlier in this paper.'' I do not think it is 
necessary to complicate this discussion by entering into the 
question here. 

The difficulty which immediately concerns us can be treated 
independently. It is this: The man refers his own sensations 
and those of his neighbor to a certain thing in the objective 
order, —the plant. But is not the plant in question a part of the 
objective order as revealed in Ais experience? Must he not 
admit that the objective order revealed to another may be more 
or less different? How, then, can he feel justified in going on 
talking about ‘ the plant’ as though there were but one object? 

It is surely too simple and primitive a solution of this problem 
to maintain that something in one man’s experience is strictly 
identical with and indistinguishable from something in another 
man’s experience. We speak of two minds as perceiving the 
same thing in cases in which such a confusion is palpably 
absurd, —in cases in which the experiences are widely different 
in kind, as has been pointed out above. To draw intersecting 
circles, and to put an 2 into the space covered by their overlap- 
ping portions, can only be misleading. 

The justification for our speaking, as we do both in common 
life and in science, of ‘the plant,’ must be sought, I think, in a 
very different direction. We leave out of consideration the dif- 
ferences which mark the experiences of different minds, because 
it is not necessary, when we are occupied with external things, 
to dwell upon them. Psychology cannot overlook them, of 
course ; physical science can. And it is possible to abstract 
from them in this field, because, if we really could describe with 
absolute accuracy the objective order as it is revealed in our 
experience, and if we knew fully the relation of subjective to objec- 
tive in our own experience, we should have the instrument for at- 
taining to a knowledge of all other experiences of which it means 
anything to say ‘they exist.’ 

I cannot but think that the idealist has reflected insufficiently 
upon the significance of the objective order. The objective order 
as revealed to us constitutes an external world in space and time, 


1 See Chapter ix. 
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with reference to which we may order and arrange all our own 
subjective experiences ; a world which makes it possible for us to 
distinguish the pain of yesterday from the pain of today, last 
night’s dream from the similar dream of the night before ; to 
speak of the mountains as now looking small and blue and now 
gigantic and of a different color, and to explain why such differ- 
ences in our experience occur; to say, and to feel justified in 
saying, that our dawning consciousness had its date in the latter 
half of the last century. 

And the objective order as revealed to us is the stepping-stone 
to a knowledge of the experiences of other minds. We infer, 
from what we perceive, reasoning by analogy, that there is 
in the experience of other minds, — of some of them, at least, — 
a distinction of subjective and objective similar to that which 
obtains in our own. We believe that other men perceive an ex- 
ternal world, are conscious of sensations and ideas, and infer our 
existence. 

Is it our external world that they perceive? Is there but one ? 
Yes ! in the sense that it is possible to pass, by using the objec- 
tive order as a bridge, from the experience of one mind to the 
experience of another. One description of the objective order is 
enough of a bridge. A true and complete description of the 
world in terms of my experience is a true and complete description 
of the world. Fromit, if I knew enough about the relations of 
mental phenomena to physical, I could infer how the world looks 
to others. 

Our knowledge in this field is limited, but it is not wholly 
lacking. Just as, from a single description of a mountain, I can 
to some degree guess how it will look to me from this point or 
from that, from a distance or when I am climbing upon it; so, 
from a single description, I can get some idea how an object 
will present itself to another man. When we are concerned with 
the bridge as a bridge, and not with the varying experiences to 
which it may serve to lead us, we are dealing with one thing in 
a true sense of the word ‘one.’ We abstract from the differ- 
ences in question because they do not concern us. 

Thus, we may say that the world presents itself under differ- 
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ent aspects to different minds, and yet that we are dealing with 
the one world. We may say this without either confounding 
this man’s experiences with the experiences of that man, or having 
recourse to that meaningless nonentity, the ‘Unknowable.’ We 
have to do with experiences, and no two experiences are strictly 
identical with each other; if they were, we could not call them 
two. But the experiences form a system, and we may pass 
from one part of that system to another. The bridge that helps 
us over may take on one aspect or another. In so far as it per- 
forms the same function, it is the same bridge. Both in common 
thought and in science it is recognized as the same. 

And I, for my part, think that both in common thought and 
in science it is implicitly recognized that it is the same in just the 
sense pointed out above. Certainly neither the plain man nor 
the man of science would be inclined to say that my sensations 
are identical with the sensations of some other man. Neither 
of them, when he asks, in a concrete instance, whether the dog 
and the man are looking at the same bird, gives even a thought 
to the ‘Unknowable.’ To both, the ‘same’ thing is a physical 
thing, not to be confounded with anyone's percept. To make 
explicit what seems to be implied in their treatment of the thing, 
and of the varying aspects under which it appears to different 
minds, I think one must recognize the objective order and the 
doctrine of ejects discussed above. 

GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


MNEMONIC VERSES IN A NINTH CENTURY MS.: 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE History oF Loeic.' 


saree of the history of logic are aware of the disputed 
origin of the mnemonic lines Barbara, Celarent, etc. 
Whether we agree with Prantl, who contends that the first mne- 
monic lines were Greek and were formulated by Psellus (b. 1020) 
or with Rose, Thurot, and others, who maintain that the verses 
are of Latin origin and date from the thirteenth century,’ we are 
surprised to meet in a manuscript dating from the ninth cen- 
tury a set of mnemonic verses which, though they do not contain 
the technical words, Bardara, etc., or their equivalent, yet served 
the purpose for which those words were afterwards invented. 
The MS. is Codex Sti. Galli 64 (Saec. IX). It is a parchment 
4to volume, containing 414 pages. The contents have been 
accurately described by Scherrer and Meier,*® with the exception 
of a collection of verses which occur on pages 408 and 409. 
Scherrer describes them as “ 42 Hexameter eines unbekannten Ver- 
fassers tiber die Kategorien,” and Meier alludes to them in the same 
terms: ‘ Einer Handscrift des 9 Jahrhunderts welche die Perier- 
menie des Apuleius enthalt sind 42 Hexameter iiber die Kate- 
gorien beigeschrieben, Gedachtnissverse, welche wohl bestimmt 
waren, der lieben Jugend eingequalt zu werden.” Apparently 
both writers were misled by the word categoriis which occurs in 
the second line, where it is evidently a mistake for categoricis. 
1It is a pleasant duty for me to make public acknowledgment of the valuable aid 
which I received from Professor Clemens Baeumker, of the University of Strassburg, 
in the task of reading and arranging the lines which form the subject of this paper. 
2 Cf. Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, 11, 2 Aufl., pp. 266 ff. ; Michael Psellus u. Petrus 
Hisp., cine Rechtfertigung (Lpz., 1867); Rose, in Hermes, 11 (1867), pp. 146 ff. ; 


Thurot, Rev. Archéol., n. s. (1864), pp. 267-281; Rev. critique, 1867, nr. 13 and 
27; Stapper, Festschr. sum rroojahr. Jubiléum des deutschen Campo Santo in Rom 
(Freib. i. B., 1896), pp. 130 ff. 

3Scherrer, Verzeichniss der Handschriften der Stiftsbibliothek von St, Gallen 
(Halle, 1875), p. 29; Meier, Geseh. d. Schule von St. Gallen im M. A. (in Jahré. 
f. schweiserische Gesch., X, Zurich, 1885, p. 111). 
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Indeed, the lines have not a word to say about the Categories ; 
they contain in mnemonic form an enumeration of the syllogistic 
moods which are valid in each of the three Figures. The substi- 
tution of categoriis for categoricis in the second line, of His for 
Bis in the fifth, and of guantum for guartum in the twelfth, leads 
us to believe that here we have to do, not with an autograph, 
but with a copy made by one who had but an imperfect under- 
standing of what he was writing. Who the author was, it is 
impossible, of course, to determine. The specimen is unique, 
there being, so far as we know, no similar attempt on the part of 
the early scholastic writers on Dialectic. The metrical compen- 
dium beginning “ Doctor Aristoteles,” published by Cousin,' 
belongs to a later date. It is natural to think that the verses 
were composed at the monastery of St. Gallen, where, as we 
know, the seven liberal arts were taught towards the end of the 
ninth century, more than ordinary attention being devoted to Dia- 
lectic. There the tradition of the school of Fulda was given a 
new impulse by the advent of Moengal from Ireland in the year 
841. Moengal and Iso it was who taught and trained Notker, 
Tutilo, Ratpert, etc. (early in the tenth century), under whose 
influence the monastery attained the acme of its literary and artis- 
tic productivity. The verses in Codex 64 cannot, however, be 
definitely assigned to any of these; we must be content with 
assigning them to some teacher in the ninth century, perhaps in 
the second half of the ninth, at the time, namely, when Moengal’s 
gift of books to the monastic library placed at the disposal of the 
Magister at St. Gallen several logical treatises unknown to his 
predecessors. The Codex (pages 390 ff.) contains a copy of the 
Perihermenias of Apuleius. This may have been one of the 
volumes of Moengal’s library. But it is difficult to say with 
certainty whether the author of the mnemonic verses used the 
work of Apuleius, because, as we shall see, he might have used 
Cassiodorus, who copies Apuleius, or Isidore, who copies Cassio- 
dorus, with almost textual fidelity. 
1 Ouvrages inédits d’ Abelard, pp. 658 ff. 
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The lines are as follows: 


[T]u quicumque velis verum discernere falso’ 
Disce categoriis* (/eg. categoricis) primo concludere formis. 
Quarum prima novem species ; bis bina (sic) secunda ; 
Tercia bis ternas.* Prima sic cernitur: una 
5 His (/eg. Bis) toto totum concludit jure fatendi,* 
Parteque reflexa nascetur formula quinta.* 
Altera, concesso toto totoque negato, 
Excludit totum recte,® totumque recurrens 


! The first line is possibly an echo of Sedulius’s “‘ Tu quicunque velis gaudiflua dona 
salutis'’ (Poet. Aewi Carol., III, 197), or of Alcuin’s ‘* Tu quicunque cupis requies 
cognoscere fratrum’’ (of. cit., 1, 344). The notion that a knowledge of the forms of 
the categorical syllogism is a valuable aid to the discernment of truth from falsehood 
may have been suggested by Isidore’s introductory remark : *‘ Sequuntur dehinc dia- 
lectici syllogismi ubi totius eius artis utilitas et virtus ostenditur, quorum conclusio 
plurimum lectorem adiuvat ad veritatem investigandam’’ (Z¢ymo/., II, 28, Migne, 
P.L., UXXXII, 146). 

* The term ‘ categorical,’ as opposed to hypothetical, occurs both in Isidore (Joc. 
cit.) and Cassiodorus (De Artibus et Disciplinis Liberalium Artium, Migne, P. L., 
LXX, 1171 B); and, although Apuleius generally uses the term ‘ predicative’ as op- 
posed to ‘conditional’ ( Apulei Liber epi épunveiac, ed. Goldbacher, in Wiener 
Studien, Bd. V11, 1885), yet in the Codex from which the above lines are copied the 
word cathegorici occurs where we should expect predicativi; ¢. g., fol. 390 has 
Perierminiae Apulei ordiuntur, in quibus continentur Cathegorici syllogismi.’’ 

3«« Quarum prima novem species, bis bina secunda, tercia bis ternas’’ is, of course, 
the distribution of the valid moods among the three figures, — nine in the first, four 
in the second, and six in the third, — the fourth figure not being recognized as valid. 
Apuleius has (p. 273) ‘‘ Quippe in prima formula novem soli moduli, sex autem con- 
jugationes reperiuntur ; in secunda quattuor moduli, tres conjugationes ; in tertia sex 
moduli, quinque conjugationes.’’ By conjugationes he seems to mean combinations 
of premises independently of the mood. 

*«*Una bis toto totum concludit jure fatendi’’ means Barbara, which from two 
universals (47s fofo) concludes a universal (fofum ). 

5 «« Parteque reflexa nascetur formula quinta’’ passes immediately from the first mood 
to the fifth, Bara/ipton, which is obtained by conversion (partegue reflexa) from the 
first. The term refexio was commonly used to render the Aristotelian avriotpogy 
(Ch Amal. pr., U1, 8, 55b1), Apuleius, according to Prantl (of. cit., I, 584), being 
the first to use conversio. It is, indeed, remarkable that our hexameters do not use 
the word conversio except in its adverbial form. In the present context Martianus 
Capella (Ed. Eyssenhardt, p. 130) has ‘‘ Si reflexim inferas,’’ and Isidore (col. 146, 
copying Cassiodorus, col. 1671 D), ‘‘ per reflexionem.’’ Apuleius (/oc. cit.) has 
** At si reflexim inferas: Quoddam igitur bonum justum, fit ex eadem conjugatione 
quintus modus. Nam sic tantum reflecti posse universalem dedicativum supra docui.’’ 

®“ Altera, concesso toto totoque negato, excludit totum recte’’ has reference to 
Celarent, which from a universal affirmative and a universal negative concludes a 
universal negative directly. Here, instead of recte, Isidore and Apuleius have 
directim, while Cassiodorus has directum, 
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Abdicat et sextam probatur gignere formam.' 
10 Partibus et toto quamvis concludere partem 
Tercia directe, conversum septima surget 
Semper confirmans.? Jam tum (td) increscere quantum (/eg. 
quartum) 
Proloquium incipiet, quo pars conceditur una 
Abnuiturque omne, cludit propulsio partis.* 
15 Hinc octavo docet totum depellere, totum 
Sumere, qua tandem finitur parte negata.* 


1 «* Totumque recurrens abdicat et sextam probatur gignere formam.’’ — The mean 
ing is that, as Ce/arent from two universals, the one affirmative and the other negative 
concludes a universal negative, so the sixth mood, the second indirect mood, as we 
call it, namely Ca/emes, concludes from the same universal premises by first converting 
the universal negative premise (fofum recurrens abdicat). It remains to explain the 
terms recurrens and abdicat, Recurrere occurs in Ms. Sti. Galli 820 (Sec. X.), fol. 
55b, also in Mart. Capella, 125, 10; in both cases it means ‘‘to be converted.”’ 
* Abdicat’ and ‘dedicat’ are in accordance with the general terminology of the 
logical literature of the early Middle Ages; Apuleius, Isidore, Casiodorus, and 
Martianus Capella use dedicativa and abdicativa for affirmative and negative ( proposi- 
tions). Apuleius alone uses the verbs dedicare and abdicare. 

2 «* Partibus et toto quamvis concludere partem tercia directe, conversum septima 
surget semper confirmans.’’ — These lines refer to Darii and Dimatis ; from a uni- 
versal and a particular we may conclude either particular (guamvis partem) ; if we 
conclude directly, we have the third mood, Darii; if indirectly (comversum), we 
have Dimatis, the seventh mood. Conversum may be taken to be an adverbial form, 
opposed to directe ; indeed, some of the Mss. of Isidore have directum as an adver- 
bial form instead of directe. So, also, the text of Martianus Capella, 130, 23. 

5** Jam tum increscere quartum proloquium incipiet, quo pars conceditur una ab- 
nuiturque omne, cludit propulsio partis.’’ — This is the fourth mood, erie, which 
from a particular affirmative (pars conceditur una) and a universal negative ( abnuitur 
omne) concludes a particular negative ( propulsio partis). The use of prologuium 
to mean mood or syllogism is unusual ; in Apuleius the word is used to signify a propo- 
sition, ¢. g., p. 259, ( propositio) ‘*quam vocat Sergius effatum, Varro proloquium, 
Cicero enuntiatum’’ ; the reference to Varro relies, probably, on Gellius, XVI, 8. 
In Notker’s Periermenias (a translation of Boethius’s Commentary ) pro/oguium means 
proposition ; ¢. g., p. 499 of Piper’s edition ( Die Schriften Notkers, Freiburg, 1895). 
In Martianus Capella the meaning seems to vary between mood and proposition ; cf. 
102, 15 f., and 396, 13 ff. The St. Gall manuscript, from which our mnemonic lines 
are taken, has on fol, 412 a gloss on the use of the word by Martianus, which reads : 
* Proloquium dicitur perfecta sententia significans verum aut falsum.’’ With regard to 
the word aénuitur, it is sufficient to note that con/fessiva and abnuitiva were frequently 
used for affirmative and negative. Finally, c/udere for concludere is in accordance 
with the usage of Apuleius. 

*« Hine octava docet totum depellere, totum sumere, quae tandem finitur parte 
negata.’’— This is the eighth mood of the first figure, namely Fafesme, which from a 
universal negative (/ofum depellere) and a universal affirmative (/ofum sumere) gives 
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Ultima nona dehinc concludens, abdicat omne, 
Confirmans partes, partem contemnere gaudet.' 
Post haec pulcra tibi splendescet forma secunda,? 
20 Que prima specie cludit dispendere totum, 
Abdicat et totum, totumque negetur ab illa.* 
Altera totius pulsu noscetur eaque 
Omne datur plene pleneque negabitur omne.* 
Tertia, dum sumit partem, propellere plenum 
25 Imperat, excluso finitur nomine partis.° 


a particular negative conclusion (fimitur parte megata). Isidore has (/oc, cit.) : 
‘*Octavus modus est qui conducit ex universali abdicativa et dedicativa particulare 
abdicativum per reflexionem, ut ; Nullum turpe honestum, Omne honestum justum, 
Quoddam igitur turpe non est justum.’’ It will be remarked that, if the mood is to 
be taken as it stands, it does not belong to the first figure at all; and if, as in the case 
of the other moods, we are first to invert the order of the premises, and then convert 
the Major Premise, we have ‘‘Omne honestum justum, Nullum turpe honestum,”’ 
which, without any “ reflexio,’’ gives us more than the conclusion, ‘‘ Quoddam igitur 
turpe non est justum.’’ 

'«*Ultima nona dehinc concludens, abdicat omne, confirmans partes partem con- 
temnere gaudet.’’ The ninth mood, that is to say, the fifth of the indirect moods, 
Fresisomorum, has for premises a universal negative (abdicat omne) and a particular 
affirmative (confirmans partes), and for conclusion a particular negative ( partem con- 
temnere gaudet). Apuleius (/oc, cit.) : ** Nonus quoque modus per similem conver- 
sionem (he refers to the eighth mood), ex universali abdicativa et particulari dedi- 
cativa abdicativam particulare conducit reflexim.’’ He then proceeds to explain why 
the first figure alone has ‘‘ indemonstrable ’’ moods, and why the fourth mood of the 
first gives two indirect moods, while each of the others gives only one. 

.?** Post haec pulcra tibi splendescet forma secunda.’’ — Forma here means 
figure ; compare Apuleius, ‘‘ Nunc formu/e modos trademus secunde,’’ and Marti- 
anus, ‘‘ Secunde forme primus modus est,”’ etc. 

5 «* Que prima specie cludit dispendere totum, abdicat et totum, totumque negatur 
ab illa.’’ — This mood (species) is the second of the second figure, Camestres, which 
from a universal affirmative (dispendere totum) and a universal negative (abdicat e¢ 
totum) concludes a universal negative (totumgue negetur). In connection with this 
mood, Apuleius calls attention to the reduction to the moods of the first figure. Isidore 
and Cassidorus have nothing to say about reduction. 

*** Altera totius pulsu noscetur, eaque omne datur plene pleneque negabitur 
omne.’’ — This is Cesare, the first mood of the second figure, which from a universa 
negative Major (fotius pulsw) and a universal affirmative Minor (ommne datur plene) 
concludes a universal negative (plenegue negabitur omne). Apuleius remarks that 
this is the same comjugatio as the preceding mood ; that is to say, the propositions are 
the same, but the order is changed. 

5«* Tertia, dum sumit partem, propellere totum imperat, excluso finitur nomine 
partis.’’ —This is Festino. It will be observed that our author, as does also Isidore, 
first gives the particular affirmative (summit partem), and places the universal negative 
( propellere plenum imperat) in the second place. The conclusion, a particular nega- 
tive, is indicated by the words ‘‘ excluso finitur nomine partis.’’ 
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Quarta negat quiddam, totum firmare tenetur 
Ultima conducens quzrit secernere quiddam.' 
Sera dehinc species verorum............? 
In qua tres prime cernuntur sumere semper, 

30 Tres quoque colludunt, varie firmantque negantque.® 
Primus namque modus bis toto cludere quedam 
Indicat, et verum dicet si rite recurrat.* 

Partibus ille sequens et toto ducere quedam 
Indicat, et verum dicet si rite recurrat.® 

35 Tuncque inde subest qui toto parteque quedam 
Indicat, et verum dicet si rite recurrat.® 
Omne docens, omnemque negans, mirabile quedam 
Excludi quarto.’ Procedit in ordine quinti, 


1 Quarta negat quiddam, totum firmare tenetur, ultima conducens quaerit secernere 
quiddam.’’ — This is the fourth mood of the second figure, namely Baroco, the prem- 
ises, as in the case of Festine, being transmuted. ‘‘ Negat quiddam’’ indicates the 
Minor, and means a particular negative ; ‘‘ totum firmare tenetur’’ means that, since 
the Minor is a particular negative, the Major must be a universal affirmative. 
** Quaerit secernere quiddam"’ (the reading is conjectural) must mean that the 
conclusion is a particular negative. The word comducere is used frequently by 
Apuleius and Isidore to mean conclude; compare the Greek ovvdyecv. 

? The reading of the first part of this line is conjectural ; the last part of the line 
defied all effort to decipher it. 

* The reference, of course, is to the third figure, and the meaning seems to be 
that the first three, Darapti, Disamis, Datisi, are affirmative, while the last three, 
Felapton, Bocardo, Ferison, combine affirmative and negative propositions. 

* Primus namque modus bis toto cludere quaedam indicat, et verum dicet si rite 
recurrat.’’ — The first mood of the third figure, Darapti, from two universals (dis 
toto) concludes a particular (guaedam). The words “et verum dicet,’’ etc., signify 
that the conclusion may be converted simply, or that the converse of the conclusion 
may also be inferred. Apuleius and Isidore express the same idea by the phrase 
**tam directim quam reflexim’’ ; Cassiodorus has ‘‘tam directum quam reflexum.’’ 
Apuleius adds, by way of explanation : ‘‘ Quippe non interest ex utra propositione 
facias particulam subjectivam, quoniam non interest utram prius enunties. Ideo recte 
arbitratus est Theophrastus propter hoc non unum modum hunc sed duos esse.’’ 

Partibus ille sequens et toto ducere quaedam indicat.’’ — This is Disamis, the 
second mood of the third figure, which from a particular (fartibus) and a universal 
(toto) infers a particular (gvedam). And, of course, we may also infer the converse 
of the conclusion (ef verum, etc.). 

®** Tuncque inde subest qui toto parteque quedam indicat,’’ etc. — Dafisi from a 
universal (/ofo) and a particular (farte), both being affirmative, infers a particular 
conclusion (guedam), or its converse (ef verum, etc.). 

™«Omne docens, omnemque negans, mirabile quedam excludi quarto.’’ — The 
construction here is somewhat involved ; but it is evident that the mood F2/affon is 
meant, the premises being once more ‘‘ transmuted,’’ that is, a universal affirmative 
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Parte data, toto pulso, qui pellere quedam 

40 Admonet.' Hinc sexto formarum desinit ordo 
Qui plenum firmare iubet quedamque repugnat, 
Abdicet ut quedam.?_ Finitas aspice formas. 


In this metrical treatise, rather ingeniously contrived to aid the 
student of logic in the difficult task of remembering the valid 
moods in the three figures of the syllogism, it would, of course, be 
idle to look for evidences of an original contribution to the science 
of logic. It belongs to an age in which originality was nota 
dominant characteristic of teachers of logic. It simply sums up 
what was to be found in the treatises of Apuleius, Martianus 
Capella, Cassiodorus, and Isidore. Its terminology does not 
vary essentially from that which was current in the schools of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. For instance, its use of cathegorict, 
recurrere, cludere, abdicare, abnuere, etc., as explained in the fore- 
going foot-notes, is strictly technical. It was, however, inevitable 
that the exigencies of metrical composition should necessitate the 
occasional use of terms other than those which were to be found 
in the text-books. As examples, we may cite contemnere (line 
18), propellere (line 24), repugnare (line 41), and pulsu (lines 38 
and 22) to express the idea of negation; dispendere, docere 
(lines 20 and 37), and dare (line 39) as synonyms for ‘affirm’; 
plene (line 22) as equivalent to ‘ universally.’ 

With regard to the sources which the author of the lines may 
have used, any or several of the treatises already mentioned 
might have served his purpose, and so great is the resemblance 
among them that it would be hazardous to guess which of them 
(omne docens), a universal negative (omnemgue negans), from which, ‘‘ strange to 
say,’’ we get a particular negative conclusion (miradile guedam excludi). The occa- 
sion for wonder, presumably, is that from two universal premises we get a particular 
conclusion, 

1** Parte data, toto pulso,’’ etc. — Fresison, generally regarded as the sixth mood 
of the third figure, has for its premises a universal negative (¢ofo pulso) and a partic- 
ular affirmative ( parte data), and for conclusion a particular negative ( pellere guedam 
admonet). 

*«* Hine sexto,’’ etc.— The mood Socardo, which here, as in Isidore, is arranged 
as AOO, has a particular negative Major premise (guedam repugnat), a universal 


affirmative Minor ( plenum firmare), and a particular negative conclusion ( addicet 
ut guedam), 
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is the most likely to have been used. The presence of a copy 
of Apuleius’s Perihermenias in the same codex may, perhaps, con- 
stitute a probability in favor of his having been the author used. 
But we know that the monks of St. Gall were acquainted with 
Martianus Capella also, and our codex has, in fact, some glosses 
which evidently refer to the text of the curious work, De Nuptis, 
etc. It is remarkable, indeed, that, if the work of Apuleius was 
used, there is no reference to the doctrine of Reduction.' 

The question of authorship offers no less difficulty than does 
that of the immediate source of the treatise. Allusion has al- 
ready been made to the impulse given to the study of the seven 
liberal arts at St. Gall by the arrival of the Irish teacher, Moengal, 
in the year 841. We know from the records of the monastery 
itself that, under his influence and that of Iso (died 871), the seven 
liberal arts were diligently studied “for the welfare of the holy 
Church of God.”* We know also that among the pupils of Iso 
and Moengal were Notker, Balbulus, Tutilo, and Ratpert, who 
flourished during the last decades of the ninth century, and were 
writers as well as teachers. But to which of these the mnemonic 
lines are to be ascribed it is impossible to determine, although it 
is natural to believe that some one of them is the author of the 
ingenious treatise. 

TURNER. 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


' Cf. Apuleius, of. cit., 272, 25 ff. 
* Eckehard, in Vita Sti. Notkeri. 
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Morals in Evolution: A Study in Comparative Ethics. By L. T. 
Hosnouse. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1906. 2 Vols. 
— pp. xvii, 375; vii, 294. 

The purpose of these volumes is to trace the evolution of the ethical 
consciousness as it is displayed in the habits and customs, rules and 
principles, which have arisen in the course of human history for the 
regulation of human life. In order to understand this ethical develop- 
ment, we must make a comparative study of the laws and customs of men 
at different stages of social life, as well as of the ideas and ideals under- 
lying the social or ethical order, the reasons, that is, which men give 
for making and obeying laws of conduct. There are, in short, two 
distinct ‘problems before us. One is to describe and classify the lead- 
ing types and customs to be found in each great department of social 
life, with a view to ascertaining the direction of ethical progress ; 
another is to examine the moral sanctions which have been offered for 
rules of action, in order to discover, if possible, the line of advance 
from lower to higher conceptions, and to note how far the higher 
ethical and religious ideas have actually moulded the practice of men. 
The first problem is solved in Part I, ‘‘ The Standard,’’ which pre- 
sents us with a comparative study of institutions; the second in Part 
II, ‘* The Basis,’’ which gives a comparative study of religion and 
the great ethical systems of history. 

The work is a study in comparative ethics, the business of such a 
science being ‘‘ to determine the generic character and principal spe- 
cific variations of the conception of the Good as actually held by men 
in different places at different times’’ (Vol. I, p. 20), and to inquire 
whether among these conceptions there is anything which can be 
called development. In entering upon such an investigation, the 
student at first experiences a bewildering sense of the diversity of 
moral judgment, but is finally impressed with a more fundamental and 
far-reaching uniformity (p. 31). We can hardly deny to any race of 
men or period of time the possession of the primary characteristics out 
of which the most advanced moral code is constructed. If there is any 
ethical progress, it is to be found, not in the development of new in- 
stincts or impulses, or in the disappearance of instincts that are old 
and bad, but rather in the rationalization of the moral code, which, 
as society advances, becomes more clearly thought out, and more con- 
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sistenty and comprehensively applied. The spiritual consciousness 
deepens, the ethical order is purged of inconsistencies and extended 
in scope. Blind adherence to custom is modified by an intelligent 
perception of the welfare of society, and moral obligation is set upon 
a rational basis. The psychological equipment of human beings, on 
the one side, and the actual needs of social life, on the other, are the 
underlying factors determining rules of conduct from the lowest stage 
upwards ; but it is only at the highest grade of reflection that their 
operation enters fully into consciousness, so that the mind can under- 
stand the grounds and value of the laws which it has itself laid down 
(pp- 33 ff.). 

After discussing the scope and method of comparative ethics (pp. 
1-41), and outlining the main types of social organization (pp. 42- 
78), the author takes up the ethical institutions, 7. ¢., those customs 
and laws which are most directly related to ethical ideas, in a series 
of chapters on: ‘‘ Law and Justice’’ (pp. 79-133), ‘‘ Marriage and 
the Position of Women’’ (pp. 134-177), ‘‘ Women in the Civilized 
World’’ (pp. 178-239), ‘*‘ The Relations between Communities ”’ 
(pp. 240-280), ‘*Class Relations’’ (pp. 281-331), ‘‘ Property and 
Poverty’’ (pp. 332-363). The following conclusions are reached in 
this part of the work: Primitive society rests on ties spontaneously 
formed by blood-kinship, by intermarriage, and perhaps by mere 
neighborhood. On the next stage, the social structure is extended, 
and in some respects also consolidated, by the rise of military power 
and the separation of rulers and ruled ; the principle of force, under- 
lying government at this stage, is transmuted and partially moralized 
by ethical and religious influence into a principle of authority, exact- 
ing obedience of its subjects as a right, but owing them consideration 
and paternal government asa duty. Finally, in the higher civiliza- 
tions, a new principle makes headway, whereby the fabric of society 
comes to rest upon the good-will of the citizens and the social nature 
of man, while the claims of government are based upon the necessity 
of an ordered rule in the interests not only of social codperation, but 
of individual freedom (pp. 364, 58, 66 f., 71 ff.). With this develop- 
ment in social organization, the development of law and justice keeps 
step. At first there is an entire lack of regular methods in enforcing 
justice. Then the blood-feud arises ; rights are maintained and wrongs 
redressed by the parties interested or their kinfolk. From this stage 
we ascend by many gradations to the impartial justice of a public 
tribunal, investigating each case by a rational process, distinguishing 
crimes from civil wrongs, and limiting the responsibility for the wrong 
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to the individual perpetrator. The law grows up, as a rule, under the 
shadow of the principle of authority, and acts in the interests of ex- 
ternal order rather than of personal rights ; hence it is often adminis- 
tered with insufficient safeguards for the innocent and with cruel 
severity to the criminal. The next step is to remedy these defects by 
changes which aim at reforming the criminal and cutting off the sources 
of crime (pp. 364-365, 83, 84, 89 ff., 119 ff.). The institution of 
marriage passes through a somewhat analogous evolution. The natural 
family begins with a relatively loose organization, and passes into a 
state in which close-knit relations are obtained at the expense of the 
subjection of the wife. The aim of higher civilizations seems to be 
to reconcile the intimacy of the union with equal freedom for both 
parties. In the position of women, apart from the question of 
marriage, it is the idea of personality that becomes more and more 
prominent with progress (pp. 365 f., 176f., 237f.). As to the ex- 
ternal relations of communities, it may be said that the line of advance 
is from group-morality to intertribal and international morality. In 
the earlier stages, the individual’s obligations are limited to the group, 
members of other groups being indifferent or hostile. The hostility 
is directed towards individuals of the opposing community, not merely 
against the community as a corporate whole. A step onward is taken 
when warfare loses its personal character, and the result of victory, 
even if pushed to the point of annexation, is not to cancel the rights 
of the conquered or to punish them for attachment to their own side. 
Lastly, in this fuller recognition of a common humanity, we find the 
beginning of a more far-reaching conception of a law, and therefore, 
ultimately, of a society of nations, to which each independent state 
owes obedience (pp. 366, 279). As to internal relations, the primitive 
group is generally a society of equals. But in the earlier phases of 
social advance personal rights are apt to suffer deterioration. The 
growth of a large order and a firm authority is hostile at the outset to 
the maintenance of individual freedom and social equality. Ethical and 
religious progress tends to redress the balance, and the claims of per- 
sonality reassert themselves piece-meal in the higher civilizations (pp. 
366, 287, 291, 329 ff.). Turning to the rights of property and con- 
tract, we see the simple community of primitive peoples giving way to 
a system of free contract and individual ownership, from which the 
hampering restrictions of caste and feudal status gradually fall away. 
Individual energy and initiative are set free, but individual freedom 
again raises questions of social control (pp. 366-367, 362 f.). 

To characterize the fundamental factors in the entire process of 
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evolution: A double movement marks the transition from the lower 
to the higher levels of civilized law and custom. The social order is 
strengthened and extended. Blood-feud yields to the reign of law ; 
personal chieftainship to a regular government and an organized 
police. Instead of the small primitive group, we have nation-states, 
continental empires, great areas enjoying internal peace and owning 
acommon law. On this side the human being becomes more and 
more subject to social restraints; his rights are perhaps fewer, but 
those rights are more secure. Order and liberty become for a time 
opposed ; but this opposition is not essential, they draw together 
again in higher stages. The responsible human being, man or woman, 
is the center of modern ethics as of modern law, free to make his own 
life, bound by no restrictions of states nor even of nationality or race, 
answerable for his acts and those of no other, at liberty to make the 
best or worst of himself, to accept or decline relations with others. 
On the other hand, as this free individual breaks the shell of the older 
groupings, he comes into direct relations with the state as a whole, 
which succeeds to many of the rights and duties of the older groups. 
So far as rights and duties are conceived as attaching to human beings 
as such, they become universalized, and are therefore the care of 
society asa whole. Lastly, the universalism which the idea of per- 
sonality holds within it cannot be satisfied with the limits of the 
nation-state ; obligations apply to humanity asa whole. To realize 
humanity then, in the double sense of the term, is the sum of the 
whole process of evolution (pp. 367-368). 

However, in order to understand ethical development, we must not 
only know what men are bidden to do by law and custom at each stage, 
but also the reasons which they themselves assign for doing it (Vol. 
I, p. 35). This task is attempted in the second volume, which deals 


“with the following subjects: ‘‘ The Early Phases of Thought’’ (pp. 


1-49), ‘* Ethical Conceptions in Early Thought’’ (pp. 50-84), ‘‘ The 
World and the Spirit’’ (pp. 85-118), ‘‘ Monotheism’’ (pp. 119- 
159), ‘* Ethical Idealism’’ (pp. 160-178), ‘‘ Philosophic Ethics ’’ 
(pp- 179-206), ‘‘ Modern Ethics’’ (pp. 207-257), ‘‘ The Line of 
Ethical Development’’ (pp. 258-284). 

Ethical conceptions are bound up with the development of thought 
in general, of ideas as to the nature and origin of things and the des- 
tinies of men. Hence, in order to understand them and their growth, 
it is necessary to undertand the different ways of interpreting the 
world ; and it is for this reason that Mr. Hobhouse traces for us the 
general evolution of thought, the religious and philosophical concep- 
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tions of mankind, and shows how this evolution is connected with 
moral progress. On the lowest stages there is difficulty in forming any 
conceptions at all, familiar categories are blurred and intermingled, 
there is an almost bewildering mass of confusions (Vol. II, pp. 20 
ff., 264). This confusion is the intellectual basis of animism and 
magic. The spirit of animism is a rudely formed conception, the 
function of which is to account for the processes of life and death, 
growth and decay. On a higher stage the world of ideas begins to be 
purged of these confusions ; persons now are persons, functions func- 
tions, relations relations (pp. 264-265). The savage invents beings 
which are not mere spirits behind the objects that surround him, but 
genuine mythical creations; they play a part in the theory of the 
world, explaining the origin of customs, and sometimes accounting 
for the creation of man and the world itself (pp. 31 ff.). We pass 
from spirits to gods, from animism to polytheism. In the world of 
thought dominated by magic, animism or polytheism, we note two 
fairly distinct stages of ethical development. In the lower, the force 
behind custom is the fear of magical influences or of revengeful spirits, 
neither of which is essentially ethical. The magical taboo may be 
held to embody what we call moral feelings, but it implies no clear 
recognition of the distinctive nature of morality. A step in advance 
is taken when spiritual agencies arise which take an interest in certain 
moral acts as such. In this way certain departments of action are 
marked out in which a distinctly religious sanction is found for cer- 
tain rules of conduct, and this idea is generalized in proportion as the 
avenging deities become the ministers and possibly the attributes ot 
some, or, it may be, of one of the greater gods, who thus comes to be 
an upholder of the moral order asa whole. Such a god will bea 
judge of men who rewards and punishes in accordance with an impar- 
tial law. Unfortunately, the conception of judgment is too often 
associated with means of appeasing divine wrath, in which very primi- 
tive and non-moral conceptions are wont to survive. Bearing these 
limitations in mind, we may nevertheless recognize that morality is 
here based upon a partially moralized religion (pp. 50 ff., 71 ff., 
269 f.). 

Image-making develops into thinking, picture ideas are transformed 
into definite or abstract conceptions, and we reach the philosophical 
or spiritual religions, the eastern representatives of which are the 
creed of Zoroaster, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Taoism (pp. 85-118). 
The awakening reason endeavors to render an articulate account of the 
universe, of the world-process as a whole, of man’s place therein and 
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the duties which it imposes upon him. The conceptual religions rise 
above mere imagery and handle categories as distinct objects of thought. 
The spiritual draws itself together and is presented in antithesis to the 
sensual and earthly, as the source of all light within man and without 
(pp. 85 ff., 265-266). With the conception of spirituality a distinct set 
of ethical conceptions is connected. The individual must subdue the 
senses and all things that make for his own self-assertion and hinder 
his perfect communion with the spiritual world. Pride must give 
place to humility, resentment to forgiveness, the narrow love of kin- 
ship to universal benevolence, family life to the selfless, impersonal 
brotherhood of monasticism (pp. 87-88). To cultivate the best 
within himself and to aid others in the same work are the means of man’s 
salvation. The socially constructive qualities, we see, are distinguished 
and idealized, but in the very act and fact of being so idealized, their 
usefulness in organizing society is in a large measure annulled. 
They are conceived as being best cultivated apart from ordinary human 
ties, and as the foundation of a monastic brotherhood rather than of 
a living human society. Self-negation is made more prominent than 
active kindness and love. Universal benevolence is held incompatible 
with the passionate love of woman and child. The practice of ideal 
virtues seems too hard for the householder and the man of affairs. 
Those very qualities which should refine the world are thought to be 
soiled by the world. Self-surrender and universal love—the two 
pillars of higher ethics — are set up, but they are left standing in a 
void (pp. 117 ff., 271-273). 

To the Western world spiritual religion is familiar mainly in the 
form of monotheism, and this our author takes up next, studying its 
development in Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Christian theology. 
In its fuller development it teaches: There is one, personal, infinite, 
eternal God, the source and sustainer of all that is. God is pure spirit, 
and the spiritual is the comprehensive expression for the highest and 
best that is known to man. It is defined negatively by opposition 
to the earthly, positively by the exaltation of morality into perfect 
purity of heart. God is spirit and his communion with man must be 
spiritual ; his worship is spiritual, and forms and ceremonies are naught 
without the inward and spiritual grace given unto us in them. What 
must win God is the genuine turning of the heart to him, a faith in 
him, which is also in the highest monotheism a love for him, from 
whom flows love toman. ‘Though man’s corruption separates him from 
God, yet with a mercy equal to his justice God has provided means 
for man’s forgiveness and salvation (pp. 127 f.). This conception 
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of God gave rise to theoretical difficulties, to meet which dogmas were 
developed, and these dogmas had their influence upon ethics. Among 
the problems examined and discussed in this connection are the prob- 
lems of evil, free will, determinism, responsibility of God and man, 
sin and atonement, faith and works (pp. 128-145). 

According to Mr. Hobhouse, ethical monotheism has to a certain 
extent failed inits intention. In applying its principles to life, Chris- 
tianity has moved between two poles of difficulty. To elaborate a 
system of rewards and punishments is to run the risk of degrading 
morals into a form of spiritual calculation ; to declare that conduct 
follows truly and naturally from the convinced faith of a Christian 
tends to degrade the ethical side of religion to a secondary place. 
Neither Protestantism nor the Roman Church advanced to the ethical 
position that it is the good man through his goodness who is nearest to 
God. They were both too intent on the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
and could see no good outside their respective bodies. Not being will- 
ing to surrender the conception of the Deity as an omnipotent Creator 
standing outside his world, the theologians have been compelled under 
whatever disguises to impute to him its evil along with its goodness. 
To explain the history of Christ, they have maintained, with whatever 
refinements, the doctrine of transferable merit, and in magnifying 
faith they have made true lovableness and beauty of character secondary 
in God’s eyes (pp. 146 f.). 

As to the moral standard, the author declares, Christianity carries 
one side of ethics to the highest pitch of perfection, but it leaves another 
side comparatively neglected. ‘‘ The conception of the brotherhood 
of love, based on the negation of self, is demonstrably inadequate 
to the problem of reorganizing society and intelligently directing hu- 
man efforts. Even on the personal side it is deficient, for human prog- 
ress depends on the growth and perfecting of faculty, and therefore 
requires that provision be made for a self-development which is not 
selfishness, but builds up a better personality on a basis of self-repres- 
sion. Equally on the social side the ideal of loving self-surrender is 
beautiful, but not always right. . . . Nor does true love mean broth- 
erly kindness and a diffused benevolence alone, but legitimately in- 
cludes the whole gamut of human passions, and a working ethical sys- 
tem must not suppress but supply a place for these’’ (pp. 155 ff., 272 
f.). Fortunately for the Western world supernaturalism was but one 
side of Christianity. It is in the simple personai following of Christ 
that the strength of Christianity will always lie, not in the mazes of 
dogmatic theology, nor in the pomp of ceremonial, nor even in the 
fervor of the preacher or the enthusiasm of the mystic. 
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But there are, besides these religious forms, more independent modes 
of ethical thinking, and we find them first employed between the sixth 
and fourth centuries B.C., in China by Confucius and Mencius (pp. 
161-178), and in Greece by the philosophers. The Chinese thinkers, 
however, were moral teachers rather than philosophers, and we may 
therefore say that moral philosophy begins its course with the Greeks. 
The ethical consciousness begins to examine the conditions which have 
hitherto determined its growth and inquires into their why and where- 
fore. What is the Good, the end of human life, the aim whicha 
thinking being should set before himself as the goal of his existence ? 
This is part of a movement which extends far beyond the sphere of 
ethics, and attacks the very foundations of knowledge and belief. The 
structural categories underlying all experience have been brought 
clearly before consciousness and utilized in the construction of a phi- 
losophy of things ; now they are themselves subjected to criticism. 
Thought seeks to determine its own value as a measure of reality (pp. 
179 ff., 267 ff.). The reconstruction of reality on the basis of a criti- 
cism of first principles was first seriously taken in hand by the Greeks. 
It was found to be no less necessary in the region of conduct than in 
the field of knowledge. The progress made along these lines in ethics 
by thinkers like Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics is outlined 
by the author from pages 179 to 205. 

Two great contributions were made by Greek ethics (pp. 205 ff., 
273 ff.). In its earlier stage it founded moral obligation on the well- 
being of the individual. It taught that virtue was not an emptying 
but a fulfilment of the personality. It reconciled individual self- 
development with legal, law-abiding citizenship in a free city-state. 
In its later stages, when the old civic life was breaking up and the 
problem taking new shape, it laid the foundation of a universalistic 
ethics by conceiving a standard of conduct applicable to all mankind. 
In neither of these directions, however, was the analysis of the Greek 
thinkers final ; it had behind it too little spiritual and social experience 
(pp. 205 ff., 276). The Greek solution was too simple for the moderns ; 
for them the conflict between law and conscience, public authority and 
private judgment, was too acute. The Greek antithesis between real 
and apparent good, the choice respectively of reason and desire, deepens 
into the opposition of duty and interest. Morality presents itself as 
a law imposed upon human nature, which compels by authority rather 
than appeals by inherent attractiveness. Duty and self-sacrifice become 
central conceptions of ethical theory. But conduct cannot have moral 
worth unless it is unconstrained. Hence the sanction of this law had 
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to be found in human nature itself, even in a sense within the nature 
of each individual (pp. 207 ff.). Moreover, the requirements of the 
self are heightened and deepened as the antithesis between spiritual 
life and the bodily is more keenly felt. The notion of the social order, 
too, is fundamentally changed by the decay of the city-state and the 
rise of world empires and world religions. Modern thought seeks to 
analyze personality, reduces happiness to terms of conscious experience, 
takes to pieces the idea of the natural, and seeks to reconstruct it in 
terms of the elements of order or connectedness of experience. It 
likewise reduces the social conceptions to their ultimate elements, and 
attempts to reconstruct the social order on the basis of such an analysis 
(pp. 249 ff.). 

Mr. Hobhouse shows how the modern systems attempt to solve these 
problems (pp. 211-215), and outlines the solution to which the course 
of thought seems to point: Thought is rational in so far as it isa 
system of coherent and consilient judgments, and this internal cohesion 
is itself the ground and meaning of its validity. For conduct there is 
a rational and objectively valid order in so far as there is a similarly 
coherent scheme of moral judgments. The postulate of rational ethics, 
then, is that such a coherent body of ethical judgments is to be found. 
The idea underlying all ethical thought, and giving coherence to it, 
may be expressed in the form of the doctrine that each man is a mem- 
ber of a spiritual whole to which he owes service. If obligation is _ 
rationally justified, man is bound by spiritual ties to a community with 
a life and purpose of itsown. But the tie is not such as to destroy 
his separate personality, but rather such that, like love, it maintains 
the distinctness of the persons whom it binds together, and hence, 
though the whole to which he belongs may be called a spiritual whole, 
it is only by metaphor a self or person. More strictly, it should be a 
spiritual whole, in the true conception of which personality is a sub- 
ordinate element. Here the term ‘super-personal’, employed by 
some idealists, points in the right direction (pp. 215-223). 

If this conclusion is correct, the problem of finding the principles 
of a rational moral order consists in formulating the nature and 
supreme purposes of the whole to which man belongs. Neither the 
theory of ‘natural law’ and natural rights (pp. 223-230) nor Uti- 
litarianism (pp. 230-233) has succeeded in solving the problem. 
The solution is to be sought along the lines marked out by Comte 4, 
and Hegel; the conception of a self-directing humanity lies at the * 
basis of a scientific ethics. In modern thought the principle of . Xe 


human development, under whatever name, becomes in a sense the *, 
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pivot upon which ethical conceptions turn, The effect of this principle 
once recognized is a Copernican change of attitude. Hitherto human 
conduct has been conceived as bound by law, first divine law, then 
natural law. But if the humanitarian principle is correct, man is not 
made for the law, but the law for humanity. Instead of religion be- 
ing the basis for ethics, ethics becomes the test to which religion must 
submit. As with religions, so with social institutions. These institu- 
tions have grown up in rough accordance with the circumstances of 
social life, but they have no value or validity except in so far as they 
subserve human needs. But they are not to be set aside when they 
happen to be inconvenient, as the doctrine of expediency suggests, 
not only because in the long run nothing is so inexpedient as the 
practice of unsettling society, but also because the rights and duties rec- 
ognized by the ordinary consciousness, when viewed genetically, are 
seen to have arisen in response to social needs, and to contain ele- 
ments, however roughly put, of ethical truth. Humanitarianism has 
touched every department of practical morals,— class and social divi- 
sions, the position of women, the law of marriage, the criminal law, 
the law of war, the rights and duties of states, the claims of national- 
ity, the right of property, the law of contract, the rights of association 
and of citizenship, the equality of religions. It has justified the 
Christian ethics on its positive side. Finally, nothing is more cer- 
tain, if the rationalist doctrine is true, than that the doctrine itself will 
grow, and, as growth implies, will change ; and because such changes 
are to be expected, any attempt to define their outcome must be 
valueless (pp. 233-257, 274 ff.). 

The further development of society will follow a very different 
course from its past history ; it is destined to fall within the scope of 
an organizing intelligence and to be removed from the play of blind 
force to the sphere of rational order. We do not know what new 
shapes the evolution will take, but it is something to learn that the 
slowly wrought-out dominance of mind is the central fact of evolution. 
‘« If this is true, it is the germ of a religion and an ethics which are as 
far removed from materialism as from the optimistic teleology of the 
metaphysician or the half naive creeds of the churches. It givesa 
meaning to human effort as neither the pawn of an overruling Provi- 
dence nor the sport of blind force. It is a message of hope to the 
world, of suffering lessened and strife assuaged, not by fleeing from 
reason to the bosom of faith, but by the increasing rationa: control ot 
things by that collective wisdom, the ef¢ Fuvdg Aéyos which is all that 
men directly know of the divine’’ (pp. 278-284). 
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Mr. Hobhouse has produced a very able work, one of the best of its 
kind that has appeared in many years. It is a careful, interesting, and 
instructive presentation of the subject, giving evidence of wide reading 
and characterized by intelligent judgment. It not only gives us facts, 
but attempts to see a meaning in them ; it not only theorizes about the 
course of ethical progress, but bases its conclusions upon human ex- 
periences. Some of the writers on comparative ethics, warned to be- 
ware of metaphysics, have failed to see the forest for the trees; and 
many of them have lacked the philosophical training necessary to make 
anything out of the vast material at hand. Mr. Hobhouse has pre- 
sented us with a study of the history of morals that is not a mere col- 
lection of customs and beliefs, but a philosophical interpretation of the 
ethical experience of mankind. 

To be sure, in a discussion covering so broad and rich a field, there 
will be many points here and there to which the student may take ex- 
ception. The task of synthesis in a case like this is no easy one, and 
the ways of interpreting life are many. Where so much is hypothet- 
ical, where even the facts themselves which form the ground-work for 
theory are often in doubt, when the mind attempts to make for itself 
a picture of the beginnings of things, which are always shrouded in 
darkness, there is bound to be diversity of opinion. Still it seems to 
me that the author’s general conception of moral progress is correct, 
and that it moves in the direction of a growing self-consciousness of 
the human spirit; that an increasing purpose runs through the ages. 
Two points, however, call for remark. It is not always quite clear 
how the spirit of humanity is to be conceived, whether as a metaphys- 
ical entity like Hegel’s ‘Reason’ or Wundt’s ‘ Universal Will,’ or, 
more concretely, as the mind of individual human beings. It is ‘‘ not 
indeed a Being outside and over above men and women, but a Being 
that is the best of them’’ (Vol. II, p. 238). The spiritual whole is 
‘fonly by metaphor a self or person’’ (p. 223). At the same time, 
‘humanity is not merely a community existing as part of a Kosmos. 
It is something —a spirit or an organism according to whatever inade- 
quate metaphor we choose for its designation — which has come into 
being,’’ etc. (p. 251). In all probability ‘‘ conscious life depends, 
not on a process in any one cell in the brain, but in multitudinous 
processes carried on simultaneously in cells that lie far apart in the 
cerebral mass. Yet consciousness is one. So the Mind of Humanity 
is the unity in process of formation of multitudinous minds of men. To 
call it ‘mind’ may be metaphorical and inadequate. But to call it a 
real agency is, I think, literal prose’’ (see note 2, p. 238). The term 
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‘ super-personal,’ employed by some idealists for the spiritual whole, 
points in the right direction (note 1, p. 223). Perhaps the confusion 
is of my own making, perhaps I am too much influenced by the note on 
page 238, but Mr. Hobhouse leaves me in doubt as to his meaning 
here. Perhaps he is not so ‘‘ far removed from the optimistic tele- 
ology of the metaphysician ’’ as he thinks. But if it is the spirit of 
humanity, in this sense, that is shaping our ends and making for right- 
eousness in the world, how shall we explain to ourselves the relation 
existing between the different personalities and this spirit, and how 
get rid of the problems which confronted the spiritual religions ? 

Mr. Hobhouse also seems to me to lay too much emphasis on the 
rationalistic element. ‘‘ The ethical order being thus interpreted,’’ he 
states, ‘‘the claims of duty are urged on the ground that when we 
thoroughly understand its nature and all its bearings on our life and 
that of humanity, we are compelled as rational beings to recognize its 
validity, and admit that the ends to which it points are wider and 
greater than any private good of our own that may conflict with it. 
Thus for rationalism the moral basis lies in the unfolding of the full 
meaning of the moral order, as that through which the human spirit 
grows’’ (p. 274). It is not merely as ‘rational’ beings that we do 
this, unless we include in the term ‘ rational’ the emotional and cona- 
tive sides of our nature. Reason demands that we recognize the 
validity of the claims of duty, provided that we accept the ends to which 
the ethical order points, provided that we Je/ieve in them, that we 
will them, that they are ‘ goods’ for us. And this is after all what Mr. 
Hobhouse himself means when he says: ‘‘ Obligation, then, rests on 
the altruism of which the love-relation is the perfect type, which pre- 
sents itself as duty when our natures are imperfectly formed by it, and 
is justified by reason because its aims alone give harmonious and coher- 
ent meaning to our practical efforts and our conception of the good. 
To conform to it, is to rise above considerations of personal happiness 
and to come into relation to the whole’’ (p. 222). 


FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


An Outline of the Idealistic Construction of Experience. By J. B. 
Barture. London, Macmillan & Co. ; New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1906. — pp. xx, 344. 

The plan and scope of the present volume are partly explained by 
the fact that it consists of the substance of the Shaw Fellowship Lec- 
tures, delivered at Edinburgh University during the winter session of 
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1904-5, published in a revised and extended form. The author states 
in his preface that Chapters ii-vi ‘‘ contain the substance ’’ of the 
lectures, while the remaining four chapters, as the reader will see at 
a glance, merely develop the argument further in the interest of sys- 
tematic completeness. As the title of the volume might suggest, — at 
any rate to one at all acquainted with the author’s earlier book, Zhe 
Origin and Significance of Hegel's Logic (1901), —the general pur- 
pose is to expound the essential principles of British Neo-Hegelianism 
in fairly systematic fashion and with reference to the present problems 
of philosophy. Professor Baillie says: ‘‘ It is hoped that this attempt 
at a constructive exposition of the idealistic principle will, in spite of 
the many imperfections of which the author is very well aware, prove 
of some value to students of philosophy, and of some assistance to 
those who have felt with Green that the work of the great idealists 
must ‘all be done over again’ ’’ (p. ix). 

The quotation from Green, however, in this connection, might 
raise false expectations on the part of the reader. Green himself and 
other British Neo-Hegelians of his own generation, as well as certain 
writers of the present day like Professor Bosanquet, have really ‘ done 
over again’ the work of German Idealism in quite the literal sense 
of the words. ‘This is by no means to suggest that their own work is 
definitive, or even that they have in all respects improved upon their 
predecessors ; but they certainly have been important contributors to 
philosophy on their own account, and not merely expounders and 
critics of the work of others. Hence the inevitable question, fre- 
quently discussed, as to the historical justification of certain of their 
characteristic interpretations of Kant and Hegel. Now Professor 
Baillie, instead of attempting, in anything like thoroughgoing fashion, 
to carry still further what we may fairly call the traditional Neo-Hegel- 
ian reconstruction of Idealism, seems rather to represent a distinctly 
conservative tendency. While agreeing in essential respects with his 
Neo-Hegelian predecessors (except for what seems at times an excess of 
conservatism), and fully availing himself of the results of their con- 
structive work, he tends constantly to hark back to the historical 
Hegel,— though by no means ‘back to Kant,’ of whose dualistic 
assumptions his criticism, though generally convincing, is perhaps 
too persistent and unsparing. In a longer work this might be inter- 
esting and helpful, if only as an aid to orientation ; but, while one 
constantly recognizes the author’s scholarship and firm grasp of essen- 
tial principles, one is often disappointed and finally irritated by the 
almost literal reproduction of Hegelian formulas, when philosophical 
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problems of the greatest importance are being treated in a necessarily 
brief and rather summary way. 

After his general introduction, Professor Baillie proceeds to discuss 
** Dualism and the New Problem.’’ The title of this chapter gives the 
key-note of the whole argument : the hopelessness of dualism in any 
form and the complete sufficiency of the Hegelian synthesis. The 
‘new problem,’ throughout the volume, is the Hegelian problem, and 
the ‘new’ answer is essentially that of Hegel, —a terminology which 
even the sympathetic critic will feel to be unfortunate. But, if not 
new, both problem and solution are far from being superannuated. 
We need only expect to have it made plain by the exponent of Ideal- 
ism that our recent problems, —some of them very insistent ones, — 
are inseparably connected with the traditional idealistic problem, 
and that the answers which we seek are to be found in the further de- 
velopment of idealistic philosophy. It is just here, however, that the 
book seems to the reviewer least satisfactory. Recent problems are, 
indeed, mentioned casually from time to time, and in a way to show 
that their significance is more or less appreciated ; but there is a fatal 
tendency to offer solutions that, helpful as they might be in other con- 
nections, are not adequate solutions of eur problems or wholly rele- 
vant to recent discussions. 

But one important consideration should not be overlooked. Pro- 
fessor Baillie shows, with admirable clearness, that dualism is dualism 
wherever we find it; that Kant’s difficulties with regard to the prob- 
lem of knowledge were, after all, similar in many respects to those of 
Locke ; and that recent philosophical writers who fail to profit by the 
unhappy experiences of the dualists of the past must not expect to 
escape a similar fate. All this is admirable ; but, one must add, the 
task of synthesis is always concrete, the particular problems to be 
solved are always changing, so that no mere rehearsal of the program 
of the philosophy of the past can maintain its position as the adequate 
philosophy of the present. In fact, continuous readjustment and ten- 
tative synthesis, — in response to present needs, and in the light of 
the inspiring but also sobering lessons of the past, — are the very life 
of reason. If our problems were definitively solved, they would cease 
to exist. 

Chapters iii and iv, ‘Truth and Experience’’ and ‘Plan and 
Stages of the Argument,’’ are also introductory, and largely consist in 
further emphasizing the dualistic character of Kant’s assumptions and 
method, and developing in contrast the fundamental principles of 
Hegel’s philosophy. While in themselves comparing favorably with 
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some of the other chapters of the book, they contain so little that is 
new, unless in form of statement, that the reader is almost bound to 
tire of so much in the way of introduction, particularly if he has looked 
ahead and come to realize that what would naturally form the body of 
the book is as compressed as the introductory portion is extended. 

The remaining chapters reproducing the substance of the Shaw Fel- 
lowship Lectures are Chapter v, ‘‘ The Interpretation of Sense Ex- 
perience: and of Perceptual Experience,’’ and Chapter vi, ‘‘ Under- 
standing and the World of Noumena and Phenomena.’’ These 
chapters are a competent and often suggestive statement of the tradi- 
tional idealistic position, though less satisfactory than they would have 
been, if more attention had been paid to the bearing of the principles 
involved upon recent discussions. Even such a problem as that of 
the philosophical significance of the methodological assumptions of 
the particular sciences, is neglected, though a reasonable amount of 
attention to this and kindred problems would have done much to make 
the treatment concrete and helpful. Again, perception and knowledge 
are certainly kept too long apart, — so long, indeed, that one is often 
far from clear as to what is meant by perception; and, when the 
function of the Understanding, on its objective side, finally comes 
under discussion, Hegel’s conception of ‘ force’ (Xraft) is employed 
in a way to obscure, rather than to clarify, the real problem (pp. 
185 ff.). Professor Baillie says, for example: ‘‘ Force is merely the 
general form of unity of the objective world as presented to Under- 
standing’’ (p. 191). And again: ‘‘ Force and its ‘ expression’ when 
developed take the form of laws ‘constituting’ the objective world 
and controlling their detailed content’’ (zd/d., note). Of course the 
problems of philosophy are not identical with those of science ; but 
the progressive elimination of ‘ force,’ in the ontological sense, from 
recent physical science is a matter that philosophy must take serious 
account of, and, when this is done, it is safe to say that laws will no 
longer be spoken of as ‘ constituting the objective world’ and ‘con- 
trolling’ its ‘ detailed content.’ 

In passing to Chapter vii, ‘‘ Self-conscious Experience,’’ we take 
leave of the lectures, and, in a sense, make a new start. Hitherto we 
have taken account of the cognitive side of experience only ; now, in 
somewhat belated fashion, we are led to consider the significance of 
desire for a self-conscious being. The method of treatment is, for the 
most part, essentially that of orthodox Neo-Hegelianism ; but, largely 
owing to the advanced stage of the general argument at this point, it 
is made to appear too much as if desire in itself were an organizing 
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principle, capable of carrying us beyond the standpoint of the Under- 
standing. For example, the author says: ‘‘ Here we have no longer 
a world of Understanding, with its distinction of elements into phe- 
nomena and noumena. . . . Such a distinction must disappear in 
Desire. . . . There is no longer any contrast between ‘inner’ and 
‘outer’ when the self is all in all to itself, is consciously [s#c] the be- 
ginning and the end of its experience. . . . In Desire, then, self is 
the beginning and the end of the process; consciousness of objects 
is self-consciousness ; the subjective and the objective side of experi- 
ence are consciously one’’ (pp. 219-221). The constant, though 
somewhat vague, reference to the self will hardly keep the reader from 
suspecting that, according to this explanation, Feeling on its own ac- 
count can bring together what Understanding and Reason have sun- 
dered. It is needless to say that this cannot be the author’s real 
meaning, if he is at all consistent in the use of his own first principles ; 
but the serious confusion of statement illustrates the danger of dis- 
cussing desire in the abstract, or desire in its higher manifestations, 
without patiently analyzing, as Green did, the lower stages of the 
process, and showing how slowly and painfully this unity of the 
higher life of desire is achieved. 

Chapter viii deals with ‘‘ The Sphere of Reason — Scientific Ex- 
perience.’’ Here, again, Professor Baillie is at pains to warn the 
reader against the dualistic assumptions of Kant, which find their issue 
in his sharp distinction between Understanding and Reason. Even 
our assumption of the intelligibility of the external world involves 
more than merely mechanical postulates. Properly speaking, the 
sphere of Reason is ‘‘ the region of conceptual coherence and dem- 
onstration’’ (p. 257); only from this point of view can philosophy 
claim a scientific character. Professor Baillie prefers to attribute the 
categories of science and philosophy to Reason rather than to Under- 
standing. And he very pertinently says: ‘*‘ The Categories are not 
limited to a certain formal and arbitrary number ; the Categories are 
indefinite in number, are, if we choose, endless in number, for Reason 
is not to be exhausted in amy detail of experience. The Categories, 
again, are not to be deduced by showing that experience is impossible 
without their wse and application ; they are derived from the unity of 
Reason, evolved from it in and through its activity in experience’’ (p. 
268). 

The remaining chapters, ix, ‘‘ The Sphere of Finite Spirit — Moral 
Experience,’’ and x, ‘‘The Sphere of Absolute Spirit — Religious 
Experience — Contemplation,’’ seem to the reviewer the least satis- 
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factory in the book. This refers to the extremely abstract and 
schematic treatment of these most concrete aspects of our experience, 
rather than to the position taken by the author, which is merely 
that of conservative Neo-Hegelianism. It is a pity that an ethical 
method which still has so much to say for itself, and the value of which 
largely consists in the help it gives one in taking a concrete view of 
the moral life, should be expounded in such perversely abstract and 
technical fashion. And, as too often happens in such cases, the author’s 
ingenuity has been exhausted on the technical phraseology ; the facts 
of the moral life taken account of are few and only too familiar. Of 
course, facts collected on no particular principle are almost useless, 
and, when carelessly interpreted, worse than useless ; but it is to be 
hoped that the recent labors of investigators as competent as Dr. West- 
ermarck and Mr. Hobhouse,— which ought to prove as significant for 
idealists as for others, — will help to put these abstract constructions 
of moral and religious experience permanently out of fashion. 

It may seem ungracious to criticise an author for not doing what, 
apparently, he has not seriously attempted to do. Nobody can read 
these lectures, and the four chapters that form their continuation and 
conclusion, without recognizing in Professor Baillie a very competent 
exponent of the principles of Neo-Hegelianism, as they appeal to a 
conservative mind. ‘There is remarkably little uncertainty of touch 
or writing himself clear. The book is as accurate, in nearly all essen- 
tial respects, as it is dry and colorless ; and it is really helpful in assist- 
ing one to think out again the idealistic problem and its solution. 
But it fails exactly where Mr. Haldane’s Gifford Lectures (1902-4) 
were so preéminently successful,— in impressing the reader with the 
very important bearing of modern idealism upon the most recent 
problems of science and philosophy, as well as upon the more prac- 
tical, but not less perplexing, problems of modern life. 

ERNEST ALBEE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Harvard Psychological Studies. Edited by HuGo MUNSTERBERG. 
Vol. II. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1906. 
— pp. 644. 

This volume represents a large part of the output of the Harvard 
laboratory during the last four years. There are in addition five articles 
appropriate to the opening of the new laboratory in Emerson Hall,— 
three descriptive of the laboratory and its work, past and present, and 
two addresses by Professor Miinsterberg delivered on the occasion of 
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the dedication, ‘‘ The Place of Experimental Psychology,’’ and 
‘« Emerson as Philosopher.’’ The contributions comprise twenty-three 
st idies on subjects ranging from visual sensations, through feeling and 
at -nuon, to animal psychology. They are naturally of very unequal 
len th and importance. The most that can be done in a review of 
any brevity is to mention the results of the more important investiga- 
tions and refer the reader to the original for details. 

The first of the optical studies, by G. V. Hamilton, entitled ‘‘ Stere- 
oscopic Vision,’’ shows that there are certain lateral positions of the 
eyes in which we have a difference in the retinal images with no cor- 
responding difference in depth of the resulting single objects. The 
result is regarded as proof that the images must call out movements or 
tendencies to movement if there is to be any perception of space, and 
that the distance perceived must depend upon the motor rather than 
the sensory phase of the process, a triumph for the Aktionstheorie. 
One wonders, however, whether knowledge of the position of the 
eyes may not enter in this case to check the ordinary interpretation 
of the double images, — whether this is not an exception to the general 
rule that proves it rather than a disproof of the ordinary theory. An 
early experiment of Helmholtz seems to have been overlooked. 

Professor Holt contributes two related papers, ‘‘ Eye-movements 
during Dizziness,’’ and ‘‘ Perception during Eye-movements.’’ He 
obtains very satisfactory photographic records of the movements of the 
eyes, which indicate that, instead of the slow movement in the direc- 
tion opposed to rotation and rapid return movement during rotation, 
there is, after rotation is over, a slow movement in the direction of 
rotation and rapid movements in the opposite direction. In the fol- 
lowing paper he connects the fact that there is no vision during the 
rapid return movement with a cortical inhibition of perception, an in- 
hibition that is observed in other cases during the voluntary eye-move- 
ment, instead of making it depend upon any increased difficulty in 
vision due to the rate of the movement. Mr. Boswell contributes an 
interesting study of the various kinds of visual irradiation in its effects 
upon the perception of stationary and moving objects. 

‘« The Expression of the Feelings,’’ by F. M. Urban, is very largely 
a study of the cause of dicrotism of the pulse from the records in the 
literature, with some theoretical speculations on more general topics. 

J. A. H. Keith, in ‘* The Mutual Influence of Feelings,’’ concludes 
that the feelings induced by different senses ordinarily influence each 
other. A stricter interpretation of his results, however, would be that 
the feeling that results from several sensations is ordinarily due in 
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some measure to each, rather than to any one alone. Very much the 
same results were reached by Professor Johnston (‘‘ The Combination 
of Feelings’’), and the same comment is to be passed. The results 
are also interpreted in terms of the Aktonstheorie. 

Miss Rowland’s ‘‘ Aésthetics of Repeated Space Forms,’’ gives a 
large number of positive results, obtained both experimentally and by 
a study of architectural applications. The results are, in fact, too 
numerous and varied to be summarized within the space at command. 
This section on feeling ends with a study of the feeling-value of unmu- 
sical tone-intervals by Dr. Emerson. His most important result is that 
certain of the unmusical intervals exceed the musical in their affective 
value. 

The next paper, ‘‘ Certainty and Attention,’’ by Frances H. Rous- 
maniere, comes to no very definite conclusions. There are individ- 
ual differences in certainty, and certainty is no greater for things 
attended to than for objects in the fringe. The two following short 
papers, ‘‘ Inhibition and Reinforcement,’’ by Louis A. Turley, and 
‘*« The Interference of Optical Stimuli,’’ by H. Kleinknecht, work out 
further details of Ranschburg’s observations on the influence of iden- 
tical and similar members in a series of elements to be remembered. 

Longer and more important is the study by Professor Haynes, ‘‘ Sub- 
jective and Objective Simultaneity.’’ He attempts to bring the 
results of the complication experiments into harmony with the fact 
of the distribution of attention. The temporal displacement of 
stimuli would be explained by the incapacity to attend to two things 
at a time. ‘The attempt at confirmation by testing the degree to 
which simultaneous judgments of a single object disturb one another, 
does not show interference enough to warrant the conclusion in the 
author’s own mind. If, however, he had seen Hylan’s results, the 
reason would have been obvious to him. The simultaneous judgments 
are undoubtedly not really simultaneous, but are successive, made on 
the basis of the memory after-image. It is just this necessity for 
successive appreciation that gives rise to the temporal displacement of 
disparate stimuli. 

The ‘‘ Estimation of Number,’’ by Dr. C. T. Burnett, shows that 
estimation of large numbers (from twenty to a hundred) depends 
primarily upon the spatial arrangement and upon the time of exposure. 
Compact elements seem less numerous than scattered, and short ex- 
posures increase the number, as compared with longer, in approxi- 
mately inverse ratio. ‘‘Time-Estimation,’’ by Drs. Yerkes and 
Urban, confirms the sex difference noted by MacDougall. Women, 
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as a rule, underestimate a second, overestimate durations from 18 to 
108 seconds, while men make the opposed errors. The explanation 
of the difference is promised in a later paper. Estimation of time 
was found to depend very largely upon the filling. 

Of the two papers on association, ‘‘ Association under the Influence 
of Different Ideas,’’ by Bird T. Baldwin, shows primarily that the 
last of a series of stimuli is predominant in the determination of the 
course of association, although occasionally the stimuli fuse in their 
influence. ‘‘ Dissociation,’’ by C. H. Toll, is a preliminary report 
on the relative importance of association by contiguity and by 
similarity. 

The two motor papers offer results too detailed to be generalized in 
our space, and the reader must be referred to the originals. 

Most evenly satisfactory are the contributions to comparative psy- 
chology. Dr. Yerkes summarizes the results of a large number of 
separate investigations, published previously, in the ‘*‘ Mutual Relations 
of Stimuli in the Frog.’’ He demonstrates the presence of reénforce- 
ment and inhibition between different stimuli in the frog, and shows 
that they have much the same temporal relations as in man. In the 
‘« Temporal Relations of Neural Processes,’’ Dr. Yerkes shows that the 
reaction times of a frog fall into three groups that are correlated with 
reflex, instinctive, and voluntary acts ; and he argues that the reaction 
time may be made an important subsidiary criterion of the presence 
of consciousness. The ‘‘ Mental Life of the Domestic Pigeon,’’ by 
John E. Rouse, adds this to the list of animals of whose mental life 
we have a fairly complete picture. The results are to put the pigeon 
below the English sparrow and most mammals. It learns fairly 
complicated reactions by trial and error, shows no sign of imitation, 
and, when formed, the associations persist unchanged for ‘‘ at least six 
weeks.’’ Records of respiration were also used to test the sensitive- 
ness of the bird to various stimuli. The concluding paper, ‘‘ The Re- 
actions of the Cray-fish,’’ shows that the cray-fish is somewhat nega- 
tively phototactic, is sensitive to different colors, positively geotactic, 
negatively barotactic, and in strong measure positively thigmotactic. 

It is impossible to refrain from congratulating Professor Miinster- 
berg upon the strong impression he makes upon his students, and the 
degree in which they become ardent supporters of his theories. The 
Aktionstheorie in particular is confirmed by every investigation that can 
be given a motor turn, and these constitute the majority of the contri- 
butions. It is to be hoped that the new laboratory, with its increased 
facilities, will prove even more fruitful than the old. Much would be 
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added to the value of the work, however, if some means could be found 
of publishing at more frequent intervals. In the present volume there 
are several studies, evidently completed several years ago, that would 
have greatly aided later work, earlier published, had they only been 
available. 


W. B. PiLissury. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
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Platon. Par Cviopius Piat, Paris, Félix Alcan, 1906. — pp. 382. 

This volume belongs to the series, ‘‘ Les Grands Philosophes,’’ and bears 
in general the same character as preceding numbers. It consists of eight 
chapters: I, The Dialogues; II, Plato’s Method; III, The Ideas ; IV, 
Nature ; V, God; VI, The Soul; VII, The Good ; VIII, The State. M. 
Piat adds four tables of statistics and a bibliography, the former containing 
nothing new, the latter both incomplete and marred by almost countless 
errors. 

One is at a loss to know why the book was written. It does not have in 
a marked degree the virtues of lucidity and charm which we naturally ex- 
pect in the writings of the French, and it adds little to our knowledge of 
Plato. In the first chapter the views of Lutoslawski and Gomperz are set 
down in a brief résumé, except that the Parmenides is declared to be spu- 
rious. M. Piat lays much stress on the want of attestation prior to the cata- 
logue of Thrasyllus, which he regards as open to suspicion ; but he seems to 
approve the suggestion of M. Huit that the dialogue may have been written 
by a pupil of the academy and added to the canon of Plato, perhaps with 
the authorization of the master himself (p. 30, n. 2). This would seem to 
be rather inconsistent, not to use a stronger term. 

The systematic presentation of Plato's thought is neither profound nor 
stimulating. The student of Plato will find this more satisfactorily done in 
his Zeller, with the advantage of learning what questions are open to con- 
troversy, if he does not prefer to follow the evolution of the philosopher's 
somewhat unsystematic thought in the dialogues themselves or im such 
analyses as are presented by Grote and Gomperz. 

M. Piat’s book will not bear comparison with the admirable accounts of 
Plato's philosophy lately published by Gomperz and Raeder. 


W. A. HEIDEL. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Rudolf Eucken's Philosophy of Life. By W. R. Boyce-Gisson. London, 
A. & C. Black, 1906, — pp. viii, 168. 


This little volume, the chapters of which were originally lectures delivered 
before the University of London in 1905, has been published under the 
auspices of the Hibbert trustees. It might almost be regarded as the tribute 
of a disciple to his master, were it not that Mr. Boyce-Gibson is more 
attached to the doctrine than to its propounder. He states his conviction 
of its ‘‘ vitality and fundamental soundness.'’ Professor Eucken's teaching 
seems to him to offer the needed rallying-point for contemporay Idealism, 
and to be ‘‘the philosophy of the future, if the future proves worthy of it."’ 
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It is true that this attitude does not exclude certain important criticisms of 
Eucken's method and of some of his conclusions ; but, as the author him- 
self points out, this criticism is throughout sympathetic, and aims at ex- 
position and development to a consistent conclusion rather than at close 
adherence to the actual form of the argument. He is doubtless correct in 
his opinion that this is by far the more valuable method to follow, particu- 
larly when the discussion of an author is necessarily confined within narrow 
limits. Its obvious dangers for the careless reader may be presumed to be 
overcome in this case by the explicit statement that it is the method of the 
book ; those for the writer seem to have been for the most part successfully 
avoided. The fact that Professor Eucken personally revised the manu- 
script may serve as an assurance of substantial accuracy. 

The most compact definition of Eucken’s philosophy, according to Mr. 
Boyce-Gibson, is as a Christian Idealism, which finds its chief interests in 
history, ethics, and religion, and the organizing ideas of which are person- 
ality and freedom. Its method is teleological, in much the same sense that 
the dialectic of Hegel may be so termed. But in this case analysis always 
involves the connection of all the elements of a problem with the personal 
ethical attitude for which it arises, and is followed by a synthesis which is 
based on the development of this underlying personal ideal, so to say, to 
its highest possible power. This development of an ideal from within, by 
revealing its essential limitations and contradictions, indicates the necessity 
of pressing on to a higher systematization of experience, and becomes an 
immanent dialectic. This dialectic, however, is never merely reflective, 
for the transition from any one stage to the next higher is always a free ethical 
act, and involves a megation of the lower stage which persists throughout 
the whole process. Every ‘‘ spiritual fact is either potentially or actually 
a spiritual opposition ’’ ; and the dualism of sense and thought which con- 
fronts the personal thinker and agent on the lower levels of his develop- 
ment remains with him, though in a changed form, on the very highest. 

The major portion of the book is given up to an account of Eucken’'s 
system as he develops it by the application of this method to two great 
problems,— Personalism vs. Naturalism and Intellectualism, and Freedom 
vs, Necessity. The exposition is clear and readable throughout, though 
somewhat marred, especially in the earlier chapters, by an occasional 
looseness of style and construction which is pardonable in lectures, but 
should have been removed before printing. Not the least valuable portions 
of the book are the author's own critical emendations of Eucken’s theory, 
particularly those concerned with the ‘irrationalism ’ in which it culminates, 
and the abstract separation between the ‘ psychological ' and the ‘ spiritual,’ 
the ‘existential’ and the ‘substantial,’ with which it begins. He very 
properly points out that Eucken's own account of the knowledge-process, 
as immanent in the developing personal realization of spiritual truth, is 
inconsistent with his position that this realization at its highest stage, while 
personal, is‘ irrational.’ As for the other antithesis, here Eucken’s over- 
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narrow conception of psychological method, as necessarily atomistic, and 
his neglect of the possibility of a more concrete and functional account of 
consciousness, has led him into unnecessary difficulties in relating his 
‘non-temporal ’ spiritual principle to its temporal manifestations. 

It is to be regretted that the account of Eucken’'s views concerning the 
relation of man to God (pp. 102-103) is not fuller and more detailed. As 
it stands, it does not by any means make clear how he would assimilate 
these to his description of a Vol/that, as involving a synthesis which unites 
and transcends subjective activity and objective content, either of which is 
in itself incomplete, in a personal act of self-realization. In this case, the 
object is already spiritual and personal. The difficulty resulting for Pro- 
fessor Eucken’s theory is sufficiently obvious ; and, if the present writer 
may hazard a guess, it probably underlies that tendency towards ‘ absolu- 
tism'’ in his later works which Mr. Boyce-Gibson notices, and which he 
regards as only another return upon itself of the system's dialectic. It 
may also have emphasized Eucken’s preference for an irrational test of 
truth in religious experience. 

But whether or not we assent to the author's conclusions concerning the 
future influence of Eucken's philosophy, this statement of it should find 
many readers, as a very compact and useful résumé of the interesting 


and stimulating point of view. 
Epmunp HOLLANDS. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Some Problems of Existence. By NORMAN PEARSON. London, Edward 
Arnold ; New York, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1907. —pp. viii, 168. 


This little book sketches a philosophy of religion from the standpoint of 
theistic evolution. The questions discussed are such as ‘‘ inevitably present 
themselves to anyone who seriously considers the problem of human ex- 
istence.’’ The postulates — or conclusions ? — of the author's theory are : 
**(1) The existence of a Deity ; (2) the immortality of man ; (3) a Divine 
scheme of evolution of which we form part, and which, as expressing the 
purpose of the Deity, proceeds under the sway of an inflexible order'’ (p. 
2). With these principles in hand, Mr. Pearson finds singularly facile 
answers to the questions of the mind. Chapters i-iv deal with the future 
life, human and animal, which is treated on the basis of the mind-stuff 
theory, accepted in its baldest form, Chapter v, ‘‘Spirit and Matter,’’ 
argues to an ultimate monism, human minds and mind-stuff being 
on the way declared to possess extension. Chapters vi-viii advance 
a new analysis of morality, punishment, and sin, with special reference to 
the eschatological inquiries which engage the attention of the author 
throughout. Chapter ix maintains at once the truth of determinism and its 
compatibility with moral responsibility. Chapter xi explains the existence 
of evil by construing it as a result of the self-limitation of the Deity which 
serves an educational purpose in the evolution of the spirit. 
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More instructive than the author's conclusions are the spirit in which he 
has approached his subject and the intellectual weapons with which he 
attacks his task. Theistic belief, unbounded confidence in evolution of the 
physico-cosmical type, a dislike for ‘‘ orthodox theology ’’ greater than his 
comprehension of it, a lack of knowledge or lack of appreciation of the 
principle of values, despite his profound conviction that it is ‘‘ worse than 
useless . . . to ignore the deeply seated instincts of mankind which make 
for religion’’ (p. 2), —these are salient features of Mr. Pearson's attitude 
toward the important matters he discusses, and these, or many of them, 
remind one also of the general spirit of English thinking in the recent past. 
The temper of our thought has been grave and earnest, in conformity with 
the problems with which we have been compelled to deal ; but the progress 
through our difficulties, and beyond them, implies a broader set of prin- 
ciples than those which have been traditionally ours. And it is largely 
because of such inherited limitations that the present treatise has little “ 
importance to offer to the philosophical student of to-day. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


L' organisation de la conscience morale: Esquisse d'un art moral positif. 
Par JEAN DELVOLVE. Paris, F. Alcan, 1906. — pp. 172. 


This little book represents a reaction against the tendency prevalent in 
France to identify ethics with sociology, and aims to construct upon a 
positivistic basis a system of rules for the organization of the individual moral 
consciousness. According to the author, ethics is not a science, but an 
art; an art not based upon a ready-made science, but upon our entire 
knowledge of the individual and social nature of man, upon physiology, 
psychology, and the social sciences. There already exist objective moral 
arts, like politics, whose purpose is, not to aid in the development of the 
individual conscience, but to act from without upon the habits and customs 
of a group or of an individual. Such arts, however, cannot pretend to 
take the place of the art of infernal organization, which has always existed 
and which simply needs to be brought up to the present state of our 
knowledge. We cannot get along without such an art to-day. The 
abandonment of the principles of Christianity has left our consciences 
without the necessary rules of organization, and partially explains the 
present moral crisis. 

The function, then, of an art of ethics, as conceived by Dr. Delvolve, is 
to furnish individuals with general formule for the organization of the 
moral consciousness. Taking the results of modern biology as his start- 
ing-point and guide, the author traces in outline the different forms of 
action which the individual ought to follow. His fundamental notion is 
that all moral history, — not only the history of humanity, but of all living 
nature, — consists in the progressive adaptation, differing according to the 
species and the individuals, of the same basal instincts. Hence the whole 
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business of individual consciousness, the specific faculty of human adapta- 
tion, is to reéstablish in their true function the instincts which accident or 
ignorance has corrupted, and to direct harmoniously a moral nature, 
subject to rapid evolution, to new forms. Each of the primordial instincts 
ought to be studied in the diverse human forms into which it develops ; 
and the relations of these forms to the primitive instinct and to each other 
should then be investigated. With the help of all the psychological and 
sociological knowledge at our disposal, as well as with the help of simple 
empirical observations of moral experience, the main deviations of which 
each tendency is susceptible should be studied, and the attempt made to 
discover the methods of developing harmoniously the different forms of 
human activity. This task Dr. Delvolve undertakes in Chapters iv—viii 
of his book, considering in turn: the instinct of preservation and growth ; 
the instinct of reproduction ; the social instinct ; the activity of knowledge ; 


and moral therapeutics. 
FRANK THILLY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Philosophy of Goethe's Faust. By Tuomas Davipson, Edited by 
CHARLES M, BAKEWELL. Boston, Ginn & Company, 1906. — pp. 158. 


A great drama, being a portrayal of life, can, like life itself, be looked 
at from many different points of view. This explains why there are almost 
as many interpretations of Goethe's Faust as there are interpreters. Each 
writer will read into the work his own We/tanschauung, and attempt to solve 
the riddle with his own favorite key. It is easy to find in Faws?, particularly 
in the second part, which is full of mysticism and allegory, whatever the 
critic happens to be looking for and a great deal more than the poet him- 
self has written into it. During Goethe's life-time attempts were even 
made to explain Faust by means of Hegelian concepts, although Goethe 
himself cared nothing at all for Hegel's philosophy. To be sure, no one 
can prove that the poet did not mean everything attributed to him by his 
interpreters, any more than any one can prove that the universe and life 
do not mean what the world-interpreters declare. 

The creator of Faust would have viewed Mr. Davidson's efforts to read 
his mind, with the same cheerful tolerance with which he was accustomed 
to view all such attempts. Perhaps he would have recalled his own lines, 
which seem to fit the case in hand : 


‘Im Auslegen seid frisch und munter ! 
Legt ihr’s nicht aus, so legt was unter.’ 


It would almost seem that Mr. Davidson had done his work as guide too 
thoroughly. He overloads his interpretations with meanings, he scents 
symbolism everywhere, and constructs a philosophy of Faust which, though 
interesting and instructive in itself, can hardly be proved to have been in 
the poet's mind. It is perhaps for this reason that he comes to look upon 
Faust, ‘‘taken asa whole, and regarded as the working out of a great 
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moral problem, as a distinct failure,’’ ‘‘ its conclusion as utterly lame, and 
in no sense the logical or even zxsthetic outcome of the action of the play.’’ 

In spite of all this, however, Mr. Davidson's book is a suggestive study 
of the German divina commedia, as it has been called, and gives us glimpses 
into a vigorous and idealistic personality. It holds the reader's interest 
from beginning to end, and arouses in him a keen desire to take up his 
Faust again, which is, after all, the most important function of a book of 


this kind. 
FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Der Gottesbegriff bet Leibniz. Von ALBERT GORLAND (in Philosophische 
Arbetten, herausg. von H, Cohen und P. Natorp). A. Tépelmann, 
Giessen, 1907. — pp. 103-240. 


The general topics discussed by the author are indicated by the following 
titles of the five chapters: ‘‘God and Science,’’ ‘‘God and Morality,’’ 
‘* Possibility and Actuality,’’ ‘‘ The Empirical Character of the World and 
the Messianic Idea,’’ and ‘‘ The Proof of God."’ In the first is an exposition 
of Leibniz’s doctrine that the ‘eternal truths’ are truths independently of 
the divine will, a doctrine which insures the independent validity of math- 
ematics and legitimizes mechanical explanation in physics, and which im- 
plies that the difference between God and man is merely a difference in 
degree of perfection. The second sets forth Leibniz’s conclusion that the 
knowledge of the Good possesses a similar independence, that morality has 
its immutable eternal truths as well as mathematics. Then follows, in the 
third chapter, a discussion of the connection between these eternal truths 
and concrete matters of fact. Considered abstractly, all physical necessity 
involves a hypothetical or contingent element. Its necessity finally bases 
itself upon a moral necessity, viz., the necessity which determines deity to 
select for realization the best of all possible worlds. This moral or voli- 
tional necessity is fundamentally different from physical necessity. But 
because the former is basal to the latter, we find, as is elaborated in the 
fourth chapter, that even in nature there is an adaptation to moral ends. 
Moral considerations may, however, require the postponement of punish- 
ments and rewards in the process of mechanical events. The atonement 
of an act is not necessarily an immediate consequent of the act itself; we 
can only affirm that it is bound up with the cosmic process in its entirety. 
And, in view of this, the ‘ best of all possible worlds’ is construed to refer, 
not to a present or future condition of the universe, but to its organization, 
the kingdom of God being exhibited in the structure or ‘ spirit’ of the present 
world. The proof of God's existence, discussed in the fifth chapter, has 
an a priori and an a posteriori character. The former is treated haltingly 
by Leibniz and in later years is declared insufficient ; the latter bases itself 
upon the hypothesis of a preéstablished harmony. This hypothesis, how- 
ever, is on occasion felt to require a line of proof which takes as its start- 
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ing-point the existence of God as an assured fact. This circle is contrib- 
utory evidence that for Leibniz the foundation for the belief in God is moral 
in character, is a belief entertained for the sake of harmonizing the moral 
and physical orders. Hence the conclusion that ‘‘ The Leibnizian Go/tes- 
idee means a postulate of morality, the idea of a guarantee of a messianic 
kingdom of this world’’ (p. 178). 

In treatment the work is expository rather than critical. The lucidity of 
style and arrangement is very commendable. As is indicated by the sub- 
title, Ein Vorwort zu seinem System, the booklet is intended mainly as a 
propzdeutic to Leibniz, and the author expresses an intention to continue 
in future publications the discussion of the general topics here introduced. 
Of the one hundred and forty pages which are offered, nearly one half are 
taken up with citations from sources, arranged at the back so as not to in- 
terfere with the continuity of the presentation. 

B. H. Bove. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Wissenschaftliche Betlage zum achtzehnten Jahresbericht (1905) der phi- 
losophischen Gesellschaft an der Universitit zu Wien. Leipzig, 1905, 
Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth. — pp. 87. 


The present number of the Bei/age contains five papers, with discussions, 
on philosophical and psychological topics, as follows: ‘‘ Die stoische 
Lehre von Fatum und Freiheit’’ (15 pp.), by H. von Arnim, a painstak- 
ing exposition of the Stoic (Chrysippian) doctrine of freedom on the back- 
ground of the Stoic metaphysics as a whole. Stoicism represents a 
reconciliation of causality and freedom in that decision between presen- 
tations which, as such, furnish the mere material for judgment and 
action. This decision belongs to the active power of the soul. The 
second paper, ‘‘ Energetische Theorie des Gliicks"’ (16 pp.), by W. 
Ostwald, undertakes an algebraic formulation of a pleasure theory on the 
basis of the amount of physical energy consciously employed in directions 
conformable or unconformable to the will. If G represents pleasure or 
happiness, £ energy employed in desired directions, i’ energy employed 
in undesired directions, (£ + HW’) will be the total amount of energy con- 
sciously employed, (E — W’) the difference between the amount of energy 
employed in desirable directions and that employed in undesirable direc- 
tions, with the resulting formula, G=(£+ W) (E— W) or G=£* — 
W*, The third paper, ‘‘ Uber eine These Schopenhauers’’ (16 pp.), by 
L. Boltzmann, is a running criticism, in a care-free mood, of Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy, after which the author indicates his own view of the 
direction in which the most fruitful development of future philosophy will 
take place, and draws with a few bold and rapid strokes a complete phi- 
losophy of things in general, both terrestrial and celestial, on Darwinian 
lines of selection and transmission of effective forms and characteristics. 
There are two further papers, ‘‘ Menschen- und Tiergehirn’’ (10 pp.), 
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by M. Benedikt, and ‘‘ Uber Raumvorstellung u. Raumbegriff'’ (9 pp.), 


by K. Siegel. 
Emit C. WILM. 
WASHBURN COLLEGE. 


Reason in Belief. By FRANK SEWALL. London, Elliot Stock, 1906.— 
pp. ix, 208. 


In the words of the author, the purpose of this work is ‘‘to consider the 
underlying principles of the Christian faith in their rational aspect and so 
to bring to the view of the scientific mind of our time a system of rational 
Christianity." The argument employed in defense of the Christian sys- 
tem of doctrine is based upon Kant'’s discovery that ‘‘in mind and not in 
matter lies the creative framework of the world."’ Now Dr. Sewall’s aim is 
a worthy one, and in defending an idealistic view of the world he does well 
to go back to Kant for support. But one who would convince the modern 
scientist by an appeal to an historic movement in philosopy should have a 
thorough knowledge of the history of philosophy and a firm grasp upon 
philosophic principles. Judged by the present work, the author falls short 
in both of these respects. As evidence of this, it is only necessery to refer 
to his chapter on ‘‘ The Nature and Basis of Induction."’ The chapter is 
an achievement in error. Induction, we are informed, involves the ‘con- 
tact’ of two planes of being, mind and matter. To bridge the chasm 
between the two, we must assume as the primary condition of all induction 
that an external world of matter exists perfectly analogous to the world of 
consciousness. It is the Infinite Mind which guarantees the correspondence 
between the subjective and objective in human experience, and makes valid 
the mind's knowledge of an objective world. Every one of these positions 
has been discredited and exposed as fallacious in the development of 
modern epistemology. The interests of religion are not advanced when 
exploded philosophical theories are urged in behalf of religious doctrines, 

H. W. 
LAKE Forest COLLEGE. 


The Religious Conception of the World. By ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. — pp. 284. 


All who are interested in the problems of religion will be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Rogers for this excellent volume. Often the best interests of religion 
are served by a destructive criticism of traditional tenets, but at present 
there is greater need of constructive works like this, in which the conclu- 
sions of modern philosophy and science are brought to bear upon the 
problems of religion with the object, not of further discrediting commonly- 
accepted beliefs, but of reéstablishing them on firmer foundations. The 
author states it as his purpose ‘‘ to defend a view of the world which is 
frankly religious and theistic.’ He believes that the philosopher who ap- 
pears as defender of religion gains an important advantage in having the 
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support of the common religious experience of mankind. Something of the 
weight which attaches to religion as such belongs to that special form of it, 
Christianity, ‘‘ which alone of the faiths of the world may be regarded as 
having shown itself to be in any considerable measure adequate to the needs 
of human life at the present day, at any ratein the western world.’’ The 
peculiar message of Christianity may be summed up in undogmatic form in 
the phrase, ‘ the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man.’ A cer- 
tain conception of reality is implied here, and this Professor Rogers en- 
deavors to justify philosophically. 

Perhaps the strongest chapters in the book are those devoted to theism 
proper, — the proofs of God's existence, his relation to nature and to man. 
The author gives first place to the argument from design, which he believes 
has always been the most convincing of theistic proofs, not only among 
men engaged in practical pursuits, but with philosophers as well. While 
evolution has altered the form of this argument, it has not destroyed its 
force. The purpose attributed to the world is seen to be immanent and 
not external. But the meaning of the cosmic process is brought out for the 
first time in clear relief. When we survey the full sweep of the world’s 


_ evolution from the primitive nebula to the appearance of human society 


and civilization, we cannot easily resign ourselves to the belief that the 
whole process is the product of blind haphazard forces. Indeed, the 
thinker of to-day is warranted in denying the existence of an independent 
world of matter. Contemporary science and philosophy are agreed that 
we know no reality apart from conscious experience. Since reality is 
known to us only through thought and sensation, we may suppose that its 
true nature is expressed in these terms, and that it is throughout a manifes- 
tation of intelligence. Following this line of thought, we are led to the 
further conclusion that the natural world represents the content of a larger 
life and conscious experience analogous to our own. It is not conceivable, 
however, that persons, like things, are included as elements in the all-em- 
bracing unitary consciousness of God. The ultimate category for conceiv- 
ing the universe is not self-consciousness, but a society of selves. In this 
community one member, God, occupies an exceptional position, standing 
in some special way at the center of things, and being the inner reality of 
the world. 

The problems of Freedom, Evil, and Immortality are discussed in the 
concluding chapters of the work. The treatment, though brief, is admi- 
rable. The author is thoroughly informed as to the theoretical bearings of 
these questions, and has an earnest appreciation of their practical signifi- 
cance. He displays through all his discussions a remarkable sanity of judg- 
ment, weighing carefully the merits of alternative hypotheses, and never 
adopting extreme or one-sided views. A less satisfactory part of the book 
is that dealing with the foundations and validity of knowledge. This sub- 
ject is considered in the opening chapters, as preliminary to an investiga- 
tion of religious problems, The author does not make his position in epis- 
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temology entirely clear. He definitely rejects pragmatism, yet, in his an- 
xiety to avoid intellectualism, seems to adopt a view substantially identical 
with it. These chapters add little to the value of the book. 

Professor Rogers writes with force and vigor, using simple language and 
direct, if not always graceful, modes of expression. In developing his 
idealistic theory of nature, he is so successful in avoiding technical phrase- 
ology that his argument will be perfectly intelligible to those without special 
knowledge of philosophy. As a whole, the work is closely reasoned and 
convincing. The theistic argument would have been strengthened, if the 
author had taken more account of the facts of the moral life, —had, in 


fact, devoted a chapter to the ‘ moral’ proof. 
H. W. WRIGHT. 


LAKE Forest COLLEGE. 


The following books also have been received : 

The Roots of Reality: Being Suggestions for a Philosophical Reconstruc- 
tion. By Ernest BeELFort Bax. London, E. Grant Richards, 1907. 
— pp. xi, 331. 7s. 6d. 

The Philosophical Radicals and Other Essays, with Chapters Reprinted on 
the Philosophy of Religion in Kant and Hegel. By A. SETH PRINGLE- 
Pattison. Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1907. 
6s. 

Pragmatism: A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking. By WILLIAM 
James. London, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1907. —pp. xiii, 309. 
$1.25. 

Lectures on Humanism, with Special Reference to its Bearings on Sociology. 
By J. S. Mackenzie. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1907. — pp. 
vii, 243. $1.25. 

The Stoic Creed. By Wittiam L, Davipson. Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1907. — pp. 
xxiii, 274. $1.75. 

Yale Psychological Studies, New Series, Volume I, No. II. Edited by 
CHARLES H. Jupp. [The Psychological Review Monograph Supple- 
ments, Vol. VIII, No. III, June, 1907.] Lancaster, Pa., and Baltimore, 
The Review Publishing Co. — pp. v, 227-423. 

Christianity and Modern Culture: An Essay in Philosophy of Religion. 
By CHARLEs GRAy SHAW. Cincinnati, Jennings and Graham ; New 
York, Eaton and Mains. — pp. 310. $1.25. 

English Church History, from the Death of Charles I. to the Death of 
William III. By ALFRED PLuMMER. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark; 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907. — pp. ix, 187. $1.00. 

Old Testament Miracles in the Light of the Gospel. By A. ALLEN BROCK- 
INGTON. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark. Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1907. — pp. xv, 144. $1.25. 
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Psychology : General Introduction. By CHARLES HUBBARD JuDD. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907. — pp. xii, 389. 

Laboratory Manual of Psychology. By CHARLES HUBBARD JuDD. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907. — pp. xii, 127. 

Folkways: A Study of the Sociological Importance of Usages, Manners, 
Customs, Mores, and Morals. By WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER. Boston, 
Ginn & Company, 1907. — pp. v, 692. $3.20. 

Philosophische Voraussetzungen der exakten Naturwissenschaften. Von 
Ericu Becuer. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1907. —pp. vii, 
244. M. 6.50. 

Eine Untersuchung iiber den menschlichen Verstand. Von Davin HuME. 
Herausgegeben von RAouL RICHTER. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen 
Buchhandlung, 1907. — pp. viii, 223. M. 2.40. 

Kommentar zu Immanuel Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Von HERMANN 
CoHEN. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1907. — pp. ix, 
234. M. 2. 

Die Naturgeschichte der Moral und die Physik des Denkens: Der Ideal- 
ismus cines Materialisten. Von ALBERT KANN. Wien und Leipzig, 
Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1907. — pp. xv, 243. M. 5. 

Wer hat das Christentum begriindet, Jesus oder Paulus? Von ARNOLD 
Meyer. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1907. — pp. iv, 104. 
M, 1.20. 

Untersuchungen zur Sinnespsychologie. Von FRANZ BRENTANO. Leip- 
zig, Duncker & Humblot, 1907. — pp. x, 161. M. 4.20. 

Ptolemiius oder Kopernikus? Eine Studie iiber die Bewegung der Erde 
und uber den Begriff der Bewegung. Von KARL NEISSER. Leipzig, 
Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1907. — pp. v, 154. M. 3. 

Die Philosophie des Krieges. Von S. RUDOLF STEINMETZ. Leipzig, 
Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1907. — pp. xvi, 352. M. 7. 

Etudes sur le syllogisme, suivies de l observation de Platner et dune note 
sur le ** Philébe.’’ Par J. LACHELIER. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1907. — pp. 
164. 2 fr. 50. 

Les bases de la philosophie naturaliste. Par ANDRE CRESSON. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1907.— pp. iii, 179. 2 fr. 50. 

La théorie de la physique chez les physiciens contemporains. Par ABEL 
Rey. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1907. — pp. v, 412. 7 fr. 50. 

L'année philosophique, publite sous la direction de F. Pitton. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1907. — pp. 272. 5 fr. 

Helvitius, sa vie et son wuvre, d apres ses ouvrages, des écrits divers et des 
documents inédits. Par ALBERT KEIM. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1907.— 
pp. viii, 719. 10 fr. 
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Notes de la main Helvétius, publites d’ apres un manuscrit inédit avec 
une introduction et des commentaires. Par ALBERT KEIM. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1907.— pp. viii, 116. 3 fr. 

Précis raisonné de morale pratique, par questions et réponses. Par ANDRE 
LALANDE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1907.—pp. vi, 70. 1 fr. 

Kant: Fondements de la métaphysique des maurs: traduction nouvelle, 
avec introduction et notes. Par VictoR Dexsos. Paris, Ch. Dela- 
grave.—pp. 211. 1 fr. 75. 

Enseignement et religion: études philosophiques. Par Georces Lyon. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1907.— pp. 239. 3 fr. 75. 

Un mouvement mystique contemporain: le réveil religieux du Pays de 
Galles (1904-1905). Par J. RoGues De Fursac, Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1907.— pp. 188. 2 fr. 50. 

La physionomie humaine: son mécanisme et son rile social. Par I. 
WaynBaum. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1907.— pp. 320. 5 fr. 

L' attention spontanée et volontaire: son fonctionnement, ses lois, son emplot 
dans la vie pratique. Par Epovarp Rauricu. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1907.— pp. 167. 2 fr. 50. 

Giordano Bruno nella storia della cultura, Per GIOVANNI GENTILE. 
Milano, Remo Sandron.— pp. 167. L. 2. 

Il problema del bene: ricerche sul oggetto della morale. Per CAMILLO 
TRIVERO. Torino, Carlo Clausen, 1907.— pp. xvi, 246. L. 5. 

Riduzione della filosofia del diritto alla filosofia dell economia. Per 
BENEDETTO Croce. Napoli, Francesco Giannini e Figli, 1907.— pp. 
53- 

L' orientazione psicologica dell’ etica e della filosofia del diritto. Per 
ALESSANDRO Bonucci. Perugia, Vincenzo Bartelli, 1907.— pp. 378. 
L. 7.50. 

La filosofia dell arte in Gustavo Flaubert, Per ANTONIO Fusco. Messina, 
Paolo Trinchera, 1907.— pp. 176. L. 2. 
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[AupreviATIONS.—Am. J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. 
de Ps, = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth, = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mbt. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique ; Rev. Néo-Sc. = Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philo- 
sophique; Rev. de Ph. = Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista di Filosofia e 
Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philo- 
sophie; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; 
Zz. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, J. Abtl.: 
Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Der Wirklichkeitsgedanke, Ul und 1V. GeorG Wernick. V. f. w. Ph., 

XXX, 4, Pp. 357-395; XXXI, 1, pp. 57-86. 

The conclusion of the previous article was that the evaluation of a content 
as real depended upon its connection in a systematic whole with other con- 
tents already adjudged real. This is accomplished by means of four kinds 
of association : similar and dissimilar, simultaneous and successive. By 
means of these associations, the sensuously given is formed into a contin- 
uous whole, by connection with which a particular content is adjudged 
real. The different senses have different values for the consciousness of 
reality. The visual perception is most important in regard to quantity, for 
most of our perceptions are visual, and we can have several visual percep- 
tions at once. Qualitatively also they are superior to the others, since they 
come to us in a definite order, thus forming a continuous manifold which 
facilitates the associative process. Tactual perceptions are of less impor- 
tance, since they are less delicate, less easily localized, less easily isolated. 
But they have a high ‘reality value,’ as is shown by the common phrases, 
‘to grasp a thing,’ ‘hard matters of fact,’ etc. Furthermore, they are but 
little liable to illusion ; they last, and can be verified at times when visual 
perceptions cannot. Auditory perceptions contribute to ‘reality value’ by 
informing us concerning the origin of sounds, but they are inferior to the 
tactual, since we often disregard the objective reference, as in the case of 
music. Smell and taste, owing to their lack of localization power, contribute 
very little to the estimation of reality. That they contribute anything is 
evidence that perception in itself implies reality. Cornelius’s theory of the 
reality evaluation of reproduced contents cannot be accepted, because it 
presupposes what it seeks to explain, resolving itself into the circular argu- 
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ment, that to take for real means to expect certain sensations, and to 
expect means to take for real in the future. Secondly, he seeks to make 
the evaluation of a content as real dependent upon an event which itself is 
not considered real. Thirdly, his explanation does not agree with the ob- 
served facts. And, finally, he makes the fundamental error of supposing 
that space can have a reality value independent of objects. There are 
three kinds of direct motives or conditions involved in the process of judg- 
ing a content to be real : (1) the present or previous perception of the con- 
tent in question ; (2) inferences drawn from previous perception ; (3) 
reliable sources of information. There are, besides, certain individual 
peculiarities which belong to the mental content adjudged to be real, dis- 
tinguishing it from mere fancies, which we may call the indirect conditions. 
These are : (1) feelings connected with the reproduction of events, such as 
fear and anxiety ; (2) memories of real events, much richer in detail than 
those merely imagined ; (3) the fact that, in the reproduction of the perceived 
content, the associated elements are bound together with greater fixity, 
certainty, and necessity than in the mere imagination complexes. These 
characteristics are not intrinsic to the process of adjudging a content to be 
real, though they are very favorable to it. The judgment of unreality 
rests in part upon the comparison of ideational with perceptual mental con- 
tents. In such a judgment, we have the three following moments: the 
ideational reproduction of parts not perceived ; association of the two kinds 
of mental content ; and comparison, that is, the becoming aware of the dif- 
ference in reality-coloring of the ideational and perceptual content. This 


holds true of simultaneous as well as of successive associations. 
A. U. Pope. 


Valeur de la raison humaine. CrLopius Piat. Rev. Néo-Sc., XIV, 1, 

pp. 5-18. 

The value of human reason is often called in question on account of 
the subjective conditions which limit knowledge. But this view, pushed 
to its logical outcome, denies the existence of all other men; and even 
Kant and Mill shrank from such solipsism. Moreover, it is only through 
reason and the testimony of other men that we know the past ; and science 
never limits itself to the present appearance, but always presses forward to 
the true reality. The psychological origin of knowledge does not deter- 
mine questions of validity ; we know things as they are, even though we 
do not know them ‘in themselves." Their necessary relations give rise to 
analytic judgments, in which, whether tautological or heterological, the 
necessary connection of the two terms is seen to follow from the nature of 
the terms themselves, and is no mere addition of thought from without. 
This is true even of the much attacked principle of causality, as may be 
shown by carrying out Kant's own principles to their logical conclusion ; 
in becoming idealistic, the principle of efficiency loses none of its objective 
necessity. There are no synthetic propositions in the Kantian sense ; all 
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our necessary judgments are analytic, based ‘on a study of the evidence 
itself. Our necessary judgments are strictly universal ; the principles of 
our reason govern the whole realm of the possible. Experience shows that 
our ideas are derived from the facts, and correspond to the facts ; they have 


empirical and also metempirical validity. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 


A Criticism of the Psychologists’ Treatment of Knowledge. WH. A. PRICH- 
ARD. Mind, No. 61, pp. 27-53. 


This article deals primarily with Ward's article on Psychology in the Zn- 
cyclopedia Britannica, but makes occasional references to Stout's Analytic 
Psychology and Manual of Psychology. As the writer himself says, the 
argument is: (1) That the psychologists’ attitude to knowledge is based on 
a false theory of knowledge ; (2) that they ignore the subject-object relation 
involved in knowledge ; and (3) that the desire for explanation that prompts 
their treatment is mistaken. In accepting the Lockean and Berkeleyan 
standpoint as the true one for the science of psychology, Ward commits 
himself to a position that renders knowledge impossible. For Locke con- 
ceives the idea as separate from the reality of which it is a kind of picture, 
while Berkeley's position, which Ward does not distinguish from that of 
Locke, logically leads to subjective idealism ; and neither of these views 
gives to knowledge objective validity. And as far as subjective idealism is 
concerned, it cannot stand before the absolute postulate of knowledge,— 
which postulate the author frankly assumes,—that what is known exists 
independently of the knowledge of it. This, in fact, is the crux fatal to all 
idealism. The influence of these two standpoints is evident in the writings 
of psychologists. Ward's distinction between psychology and the physical 
sciences is based on the Berkeleyan point of view, and logically abolishes 
physics altogether. If it be objected that this distinction is based not upon 
subjective idealism, but upon modern idealism, still the realistic objection 
involved in the above postulate must be met. This fundamental fallacy of 
treating psychology as the study of the ‘world as presented’ vitiates the 
whole procedure of the psychologists of this school. The influence of the 
Lockean point of view is seen in Ward's theory of presentation, where that 
which is presented is practically Locke's ‘idea’ and not the reality itself. 
Perhaps this same influence is more evident in the writings of Stout, who 
accepts the Lockean standpoint explicitly. And among psychologists 
generally the same tendency is evident, especially in their theory of per- 
ception, which seems to say that the physical world is never a direct object 
of perception, but is known only through sensations. In fact, that of which 
we are conscious in thought is not ideas but real universals ; we perceive 
objects, not percepts of objects. Knowledge consists of a subject-object 
relation. On the subject side of this relation is the knowing or appre- 
hending subject ; everything else that is real falls on the object side. Know- 
ing, therefore, is always the relation in which subject stands to object. 
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Therefore knowing cannot possibly be an object, as psychologists attempt 
to make it, when they treat the apprehension of an object as if it were itself 
an object. To demand an exf/anation of mental processes is to ask for an 
impossibility. Reflection can make us aware of the perception of an object, 
the act of discrimination, and the mind's power of apprehending univer- 
sals ; but it cannot explain these activities. Explanation is, indeed, a 
mistaken ideal of knowledge ; many processes (¢. g., the operation of 
counting) are intelligible but inexplicable. The true ideal of knowledge is 
to understand, not to explain. After all, the faculty psychology of Plato 
and Aristotle is the best. G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


Image, Idea, and Meaning. R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE. Mind, No. 61, 

pp. 70-100. 

A common theory distinguishes in every idea three aspects: existence, 
content (image), and meaning, —the first two psychological, the last log- 
ical. The meaning consists of part of the content of the image, set apart 
and fixed by the mind. But this view is untenable. The meaning is uni- 
versal, not particular ; it is richer than the image, not poorer. Thetheory 
in question is based solely on a consideration of ‘revivals’ of visual and 
other sense-perceptions ; but many persons make little use of such imagery. 
No idea is wholly meaningless ; every idea is, even psychologically, an 
idea of something. Idea and meaning form together an inseparable com- 
plex psychic whole, in which, however, only the meaning is normally per- 
ceived. The complex of sign (word) and meaning is not formed by mere 
association, and there need not be any identity of content between them. 
The older psychologists, — Hobbes, Hume, Dugald Stewart, and others,— 
fixed their attention solely on the image, and tried to convince themselves 
that it was the whole; the same fallacy is found in James's theories of 
emotion and activity. Every idea is at once my idea and my idea of 
something ; for both psychology and logic consciousness always has a 
meaning, an object outside itself, which cannot be reduced to a mere 
psychic ‘fringe’ of other images or signs. The ‘fringe’ is subordinate 
to the meaning, even when the meaning is only implicit. In experi- 
ence we are always conscious of reality ; neither psychology nor logic can 
go back of this unity of sign and meaning. The distinction between sign 
and meaning is not coincident with the common distinction between idea 
and reality. The ‘real’ and the ‘imaginary’ are made of the same stuff, 
and the difference between them has no basis in the character of ideas as 
mental events. The ideal is often taken as zfso facto unreal ; this may 
mean, among other things, (a) that the real is the present and the ideal the 
not-present, or (4) that the real is what is given in sense-perception. (a) 
When we say that the past and the future are present ‘in idea’ but not 
‘in reality,’ we may use the word ‘present’ either in a temporal sense, — 
the idea of the past or future is ‘ present’ in the subjective time series of 
my consciousness now, though its object is not ‘present’ in the objective 
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time series,—or in a non-temporal sense, referring to the qualitative dif- 
ference between the original experience, in which reality must coédperate, 
and the later revival of that same experience, to which the codperation of 
the object is, on the theoretical side, not essential. This difference be- 
tween the original experience and the retained or remembered experience 
is in the main irrelevant for logic, but not for psychology. An object once 
experienced as real retains this character of reality even though known 
thereafter only through memory. (4) The identification of reality with 
sense-perception, as contrasted with the ideal element in thought, shows 
that the distinction depends on the subject's mode of experiencing the ob- 
ject, not on the content of the object which coéperates in the original ex- 
perience. Disputes about the relation of sense-perception to thought are 
largely due to a confusion of these two meanings of ‘idea.’ In conclusion, 
the author indicates briefly the application of his theory to the realization 
of ideas in volition. F. D, MITCHELL. 


Prolegomena to an Apology for Pragmaticism. C. S.S. Petrce. The 
Monist, XVI, 4, pp. 492-546. 


This article, as its title indicates, is meant to be propedeutic to a fur- 
ther discussion of the pragmatic theory of knowledge. It is an attempt on 
the part of the author to present in diagrammatic form the general course 
of thought. Such diagrams, he argues, will enable one to investigate the 
essential relations involved in a process of thought, just as the chemist, 
for example, investigates the molecular structure of a particular substance. 
Since the logician is concerned not so much with results as with the na- 
ture of the process by which they are arrived at, the diagram, to be of 
service to the logician, should picture distinctly the smallest step of the 
process so that its significance in relation to the whole may be adequately 
represented. Such a scheme of diagrammatization the author believes he 
has discovered in his system of existential graphs. He goes into a some- 
what detailed discussion of this system of existential graphs, but, on ac- 
count of its very technical nature, it hardly lends itself to a summary. In 
general, he attempts to show by analysis how this scheme of diagramma- 
tization is suited to an adequate and thorough representation of any 
proposition or course of argument. By means of this scheme, also, he 
hopes to bring to light important truths of logic, hitherto little understood, 
and closely connected with the truth of Pragmaticism. Then follow cer- 
tain rules by which the method of the formation and interpretation of the 
existential graph is to be determined. There are five such rules, or 
‘conventions’ as the author chooses to term them. A few examples are 
then given to illustrate this diagrammatic reasoning, which to the author 
is the only really fertile reasoning. The reader is first carried through the 
evolution of the graph, is shown how it pictures to the eye the essential 
nature of the reasoning process, and finally is assisted through various steps 
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of interpretation. In a later paper the author purposes to show in what 
relation the conception of the proposition and argument, reached as a re- 


sult of this system, stands to the truth of Pragmaticism. 
G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


Thought and Language. J. MARK BALDWIN. Psych, Rev., XIV, 3, pp. 

181-204. 

This article, which is taken from the material of Chap. vi of the 
author's work, Zhought and Things, or Genetic Logic, Vol. Il, ‘* Experi- 
mental Logic,’’ is an attempt to study the normal development of logical 
meanings. Viewing the problem from the standpoint of language, one 
notes two distinct and opposing tendencies in the various theories. (1) 
The personal or dynamic tendency, which considers language genetically 
as the vehicle of expression for thought, and looks at the problem from the 
personal or individual point of view. But how does language get its com- 
mon meaning? This question leads naturally to (2) the social or static 
theory, which views the problem from the social side, and maintains that 
language is first common and conventional. Its problem is how such a 
stereotyped system of forms can become the vehicle of personal experience. 
The truth lies between these two extremes. Personal meanings and social 
meanings overlap, but do not coincide. The symbolism of common in- 
tercourse must therefore be both flexible, so that it can accommodate itself 
to personal experience, and static, so that it may embody the habitual and 
symbolized meanings of common experience. So the demand of develop- 
ing thought is for a social form of expression, embodying the dual refer- 
ence (‘synnomic’ character) of logical meanings. Language grows to 
meet this demand, and is thus at once personal and social from start to 
finish ; it is the material evidence of the concurrence of social and personal 
judgment. Written language embodies the static, speech the dynamic 
aspect of thought. Thought thus having a dual reference in its develop- 
ment, there must be two tests of truth. On the one hand, the individual 
must have a means of testing the validity of proposed meanings ; on the 
other hand, there must be a means, social in its nature, by which the hy- 
potheses of individuals may be tried. The unit for such comparison of 
meanings is the unit of linguistic expression or a predicative meaning. 
Now analysis shows four possible cases of predicative meaning : a state- 
ment of belief (elucidation) by the speaker may be met with acceptance 
(elucidation) or a question (proposal) on the part of the hearer; and a 
statement of question (proposal) by the speaker may be met with belief 
(elucidation) or a joint question (proposal) on the part of the hearer. From 
the social point of view, we see that thought, and so truth, is instrumental 
in a very important sense. The development of truth is dialectic ; the two 
tests in its development from proposal to elucidation are commonness and 
reasonableness. That is, this dialectic consists in the twofold movement 
from personal proposal through social judgment to personal judgment, and 
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from social proposal through personal judgment to social judgment. So 
knowledge is never complete and never free from that problematic refer- 
ence which one or the other of these tests would further fulfil. The eluci- 
dations of one generation are proposals for the next, and the elucidations 
of society are proposals for the man of genius. Language is thus a per- 
sonal and social vehicle of thought, and its gradual development arises 
from the necessity of reciprocal intercourse between the individual and 
society. G. W. CUNNINGHAM, 


Comment se pose le probleme de Dieu. E, Le Roy. Rev. de Mét., XV, 2, 

pp. 129-170. 

This article consists of a critique of the classical proofs for God's exist- 
ence. Although the argument is negative and destructive, the author in- 
timates that a following article will be positive and constructive. The 
classical proofs are divided into three classes: (1) those drawn from 
the physical world ; (2) those drawn from the moral world ; and (3) those 
drawn from pure reason. The first proof is from movement, by which 
God's existence is shown through the necessity of a prime mover. This 
proof implies the adoption of the postulate of motion as externally added 
to some part of a static, atomic world. The notion of a prime mover is 
so difficult to conceive that, as a proof, it is only explaining one mystery by 
one more obscure. The modern form of the cosmological proof is even 
more unsatisfactory and crude. In the form of the argument from contin- 
gence, it reveals God as transcending nature. The acknowledgment of a 
necessarium in rebus does not imply an a/iguid, a necessary being. With- 
out begging the question, this argument proves only an immanent necessity 
and not a distinct, necessary being. The proof from a first cause is in- 
volved in an infinite regress. Even when God is not a term in the numeri- 
cal causal series, the argument uses the principle of causality, which be- 
longs to the phenomenal order, in the transcendent order. The argument 
from design is the most popular proof. It isa proof for the orator or lyric 
poet, and not for the logician ; it is incomplete and insufficient, and suc- 
ceeds in proving only the intelligence and wisdom of an extra-mundane 
creator without establishing his perfection. The argument is weakened by 
science and rests on a general anthropomorphic basis. The argument 
from degrees ofperfection is open to a reductio ad absurdum ; when used 
in the order of spiritual realities, it is vague and obscure, and includes a 
petitio principii, \n the case of the proofs from the mora) world, let it be 
granted that all men have always believed in God. The whole problem 
consists in interpreting this belief. Although universal consent proves that 
our inmost aspirations are not individual subjective feelings, a desire is not 
a proof, but may be, through fear of illusion, a motive for doubt. The 
moral proof assures us of the existence of something, but perhaps it is not 
God. The moral world, like the intellectual world, is perpetually under- 
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going organization. The moral proof leads to the recognition of the char- 
acter of God as a static, rigid absolute. To argue from the moral law toa 
divine legislator is to accept an anthropomorphic conception of God. The 
weak point of the moral proof, in any form, is that it rests on premises un- 
justifiable a priori, The difference between the proofs from pure reason, 
or the ontological argument, lies in the form only. The common charac- 
teristic of these proofs is presenting God as an internal fundamental prin- 
ciple constitutive of thought. The ontological argument is the basis of all the 
others, and corresponds closely to the conclusions of idealistic criticism. 
Anselm's argument takes the form of a dilemma: either God exists or the 
concept of a perfect being is contradictory. We may accept the latter 
alternative. Infinity and perfection are not reconcilable with the idea of any 
sort of individual being. The proof from eternal and necessary truths 
implies an anthropomorphic conception and contains a Jetitio principii. 
In the Cartesian proof from the idea of the infinite, the notion of the in- 
finite is left too vague. We do possess the idea of the infinite, and it is 
immanent in every other idea. 
FRANK B. CRANDALL. 


Pragmatism as the Salvation from Philosophic Doubt. JOuN E. RUSSELL. 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., IV, 3, pp. 57-64. 


The author frankly expresses doubt concerning the certainty of truth 
respecting any matters of fact that lie beyond the circle of the immediately 
known facts of experience, the passing moments. He holds that every 
theory of knowledge, idealistic as well as realistic, except pragmatism, 
logically issues in philosophic doubt. Pragmatism is now to have a hear- 
ing. Its conception of truth is substantially this: Truth is found only 
in experience and in that which is immediately given. This experience is 
constantly changing; want is followed by fulfilment, tension by relief, 
purpose by its achievement. Truth is such a working out ; the true experi- 
ence is the one which has such an issue. So with knowledge ; whenever, 
in a given experience, there is an awareness or consciousness of the ex- 
perience, of its want, its discord, its intention, its pointing beyond itself, 
there is knowledge. Truth is known because it is experienced. To this 
the author replies that, though the statement of the kind of change neces- 
sary for conversion from doubt by pragmatism is clear, it is not so clear 
how that conversion can be effected. Pragmatism is unable to make one 
a pragmatist, because its conception of truth is one which makes it impos- 
sible to produce a reasoned conviction that its doctrine is true. Again, 
there seems no place in this world of true experience for any but one’s own 
experience. Or, if many reals are postulated, how can they have anything 
to do with each other? If they are supposed to do so, how can they, un- 
less, as realities, they be conceived in a certain way ; unless certain con- 
sequences be deduced from this conception, and the conception be verified 
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by actual experiences which agree with the deduced, the hypothetical, ex- 
periences? But this is adopting the conception of truth as the agreement 
of an idea with its object. Finally, if the true experience is not a mere 
chance transformation, must there not be some idea of the total experience 
as having a determinate character ; such a character as should emerge 
from the given situation? And is not the judgment of truth dependent 
upon the comparison of this experience and the purposed one? If these 
are necessary parts of truth and cognitive experience, is there not a differ- 
ent conception of truth used from that first given as pragmatic? The 
author finds himself, at the end, as at the beginning of his inquiry, con- 
fessing doubt ; for between the pragmatist’s region where doubt entereth 
not and himself, there still seems to be a great gulf fixed. 
; MATTIE ALEXANDER MARTIN. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Province of Functional Psychology. J. R. ANGELL. Psych. Rev., 

XVI, 2, pp. 61-91. 

In delineating the scope of functionalist principles, we distinguish three 
pringipal forms of the functional problem, In the first place, as against the 
structural psychologist, the functionalist holds that, however it may be in 
other sciences dealing with life, in psychology at least the answer to the 
question ‘what’ implicates the answer to the questions ‘how’ and ‘ why.’ 
If, in inquiring regarding any particular sensation, you abstract from the 
manner in which, and the reasons why, it was experienced, your analysis 
and description are manifestly partial and incomplete. Secondly, the 
functionalist’s problem is to discover the fundamental utilities of conscious- 
ness ; and here, as mind contributes in general to organic adjustment to 
environment, we see the broad, biological ideal. Two general types of 
functional categories are disclosed,— the physiological, ¢. g., assimilation, 
and those concerned with the more general trend of organic development, 
¢. g., selection. Various other classifications have been advanced, ¢. g., 
that of Warren into sensibility, modification, differentiation, association, and 
discrimination. The third conception of functional psychology shows its 
relation to psychophysics, and takes for consideration those expressive 
movements which follow upon certain ideational activities which we inter- 
pret as anticipatory and deliberative. Its meaning is that, at certain stages 
of psychological development, it has become necessary to resort to phy- 
siological considerations. What particular theory (interaction or parallelism 
or other) is to be adopted, is still a question for the individual thinker, and 
in his decision he is probably largely influenced by current philosophical 
discussion, The various theories of the functional problem converge upon 
one another. Its most fundamental category is perhaps control, of the 
process of which the special forms of consciousness are simply particular 
phases. Of course, the mechanism of control is dependent upon the cog- 
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nitive processes, etc.; but, from the vitalistic point of view, control is still 
the basic factor. Whatever the influence of biology, philosophy will always 
stand high in the favor of functional psychology as an interpreter of its 
achievements and an integral part of the scheme of the cosmos. Function- 
alism means to-day a broad, flexible, and organic point of view in psychology. 
MARGARET K. STRONG. 


La fonction psychologigue du rire. L. DuGos. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 13, pp. 

576-599. 

To attempt to explain laughter by referring it to profound, subtle, and 
mysterious causes is to make a true explanation impossible. Laughter is, 
and can be, psychologically, only an elementary and simple phenomenon. 
Physically, laughter is a breaking forth into irregular respiratory action pro- 
duced by an accidental cause, and has two conditions: a prior nervous 
tension, and an external circumstance which suddenly ends this tension. 
Laughter, considered as an ideo-emotional phenomenon, has likewise two 
conditions : a prior state of seriousness manifested in muscular tension and 
checked respiration, and a sudden emotion producing a reaction against the 
previous state, a muscular relaxation and active respiration. Laughter 
being the transition from the serious to the comical, implies the ability to 
experience both. Seriousness is the starting-point in an explanation of 
laughter. The sage, whois purely a reasoning being, and the animal, which 
has no reason, do not laugh. Seriousness is an intermediate stage between 
animal stupidity and reason. Contradiction is not a cause of laughter, but an 
indication of the laughable. What is laughable in itself is, and can be, only 
misplaced and abnormal seriousness. The person who laughs enters by 
sympathy into the state of mind of the person at whom he laughs and 
partly shares his folly. Hence he who laughs must have in him a little 
of the fool, and must let himself yield somewhat to the first impressions of 
things. Of the conditions of laughter, objective and subjective, the 
former are the more important. The unforeseen may be regarded as a 
characteristic cause of laughter, when the terms are made precise. If 
laughter has always an external necessary cause, the intimate and profound 
cause must lie in the temperament. Laughter is essentially subjective and 
individual, and is an effect of one’s disposition. Laughter marks the giv- 
ing up of one belief and the adoption of another, the giving to the ideas one 
course and suddenly diverting it. The cause of laughter is a disillusion, 
There are as many sorts of laughter as there are ways of the mind's instinc- 
tive adoption and rejection of belief. Laughter of the ‘dogmatic’ and 
‘skeptical’ types lacks both simplicity and gaiety. A man is characterized 
both by the nature of his beliefs and by the way in which they spring up and 
areremoved in his mind. Laughter is a phenomenon of adaptation of the 
mind to images which obtrude, and marks the sudden transition from one 
state of the mind to another, different or contrary. Laughter plays an im- 
portant réle in practical life in facilitating intercourse between different types 
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of men. The psychic impulsive nature of laughter is the element em- 
phasized. FRANK B. CRANDALL. 


La psychologie quantitative. J. J. VAN BIERVLIET. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 

I, pp. I-33; 2, Pp. 140-175. 

The history of scientific psychology is marked by three periods : that of 
psychophysics, that of psychophysiology, and that of experimental psy- 
chology. Fechner, the founder of the first, attempted a general application 
of Weber's Law, 7. ¢.: within limits, the smallest perceptible difference 
between two excitations of the same nature is always due to a real differ- 
ence which increases proportionally to the excitations themselves. Ac- 
cording to Fechner’s application of this law, it is the special property of 
the soul, as affected by certain forces, to reduce the intensity of impres- 
sions to their logarithm ; or, sensations increase as the logarithm of their 
stimuli. Nerve currents, externally excited, are converted in the cortex into 
cerebral images of conscious sensations, and the intensities of these sen- 
sations are compared in consciousness. Fechner imagines an intermediate 
element between excitation and sensation, the psychophysical movement 
produced by vibratory excitation in the nerve. Confounding pure sen- 
sation, the terminus of the nerve current, with the complex sensation we 
get in consciousness, he thought sensation could be measured as a quantity. 
Fechner was hampered as a scientist by a metaphysical preoccupation. 
He sought the relations of abstract sensibility disembarrassed of concrete 
conditions, which conditions he considered of secondary importance. 
Weber's work, upon which Fechner draws, is careless, and Weber's figures 
turn against him. Nor were Fechner’s own experiments conducted with 
sufficient precision, or checked by null or negative stimulations. Nor yet 
was any measure of attention taken. And he employed an absurdly small 
number of observers, a dozen perhaps ; sometimes himself alone, or three 
or four of his collaborators. Even then his results contradict Weber's Law. 
His best work was a criticism of methods. He perfected and employed 
three: ‘just perceptible differences,’ using ascending and descending series ; 
‘true and false judgments,’ comparing the intensities of two impressions in 
a great number of trials ; and ‘average errors,’ comparing the individual 
with the average error of a great number of cases. In working on the 
sensation limen, he sought the least possible perceived sensations, and the 
smallest perceptible difference between two or more sensations. Fechner’s 
work was ably criticised and refuted by Hering, and corrected and modi- 
fied by Delboeuf and many others. Helmholtz and Plateau measured 
luminous sensations. Delboeuf introduced the law of fatigue and ex- 
haustion, based on the observation that nerves accommodate themselves to 
stimuli, so that for the same degree of excitation progressively stronger 
stimuli are required. Wundt, the founder of physiological psychology, 
held that a stimulus of intensity corresponding to the external stimulus is 
produced in consciousness, and that consciousness compares this sensation 
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with other conscious sensations, the reduction of intensity taking place in 
consciousness. Merkel bases his experiments on Wundt's application of 
Weber's Law. Stumpf distinguishes the subjective certitude of our judg- 
ments from their objective certitude. This last certitude can be measured. 
Miinsterberg sees all sensation end in a muscular sensation. A visual 
sensation is not the multiple of another visual sensation and cannot be 
measured in units of itself. But every sensation modifies muscular tonicity, 
and the consequent muscular sensations are quantitatively and consciously 
comparable. The fundamental error of psychophysics lay in regarding 
sensation as simple. A sensation, on entering consciousness, becomes a 
part of a complex of sensations and emotions. It is not possible by the 
determination of the external excitation and the resulting nerve current to 
measure the sensation, for the sensation is not at all what consciousness 
attributes to the nerve commotion caused from without. Fechner, seeking 
a law by which mind is related to matter, thought he saw that the move- 
ments of the exterior world impinging on the soul undergo a certain re- 
duction. Psychophysics tried to determine the quantity of that reduction 
for the several senses. The tendency of that period was to reach math- 
ematical formulae. Applying the methods of physics to human activity 
was treating men as the reproductions of an archetype constructed after an 
exact formula, To this concept is due the insufficiency of subjects of ex- 
periments. They indeed tried to render the material conditions of experi- 
mentation as equal as possible, but they neglected another factor of the 
experimental condition, the subjective disposition of the observer. Fech- 
ner, however, created a movement, called attention to questions of capital 
importance, and perfected valuable methods of psychological investigation. 
C. WEsT. 


De l esprit magique al esprit scientifique. SAGERET. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 

3, Pp. 289-305 ; 4, pp- 366-383. 

A spirit resembling that of modern savagery, and quite the opposite of 
that of science, dominated early civilizations. This savage mentality has 
never ceased to exist, and survives now in religions, customs, laws, and 
superstitions of civilized peoples. Two principles of savage magic can be 
formulated : (1) The part is equivalent to the whole ; (2) like influences or 
presages like. Under these principles we can class certain marks of savage 
mentality, such as a belief in essences, in tabooed objects, in the virtue of 
touch, in invisible beings similar to visible beings, in animism and all forms 
of confusion of man and nature, in metamorphoses and incarnations. We 
find survivals of these in our day in charms and the curative power of 
sacred relics, in sacraments and the laying on of hands in religious rites, in 
the belief in ghosts and astral bodies, in sacrifices and the significance of 
repeated names and numbers and of signs and symbols. Most of these 
traits are seen again as the very essence of poetry and art, as well as of 
mysticism and religion. But what gives a characteristic mental tone to our 
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modern civilization is the spirit of science, which is opposed to the spirit of 
magic as the objective is to the subjective. Science has progressed by the 
gradual dehumanization of the world. The spirit of science demands dis- 
interestedness, and the logic of feeling is not disinterested. Therefore sci- 
ence must be free from human feeling. Mathematics, apparently operations 
of the human spirit governing the external world, would seem to root the 
human and the subjective the more deeply. But their danger is not in them- 
selves ; they are but indifferent instruments, incapable of modifying the na- 
ture of what they combine, and, indeed, in so far as they refract by essence 
the logic of feeling, they are necessary to science, though not sufficient. 
Again, astronomy could not become a science while it served human ends, 
as astrology. Nor can industry, whose every step of progress has come by 
the aid of disinterested scientific investigation, become a science while in 
human service. And when it comes to a study of man, the only guarantee 


of its value as a science must be the abstraction from it of feeling. 
C. West. 


Sur limagination affective. F. Pitton. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 3, pp. 

225-255. 

There are as many kinds of imagination as there are kinds of memory. 
The réle of imagination is to vary the modes of association of remembered 
images of all kinds. Now there is an affective memory as there is a visual 
memory. The affective memory guides desire. Feelings and the move- 
ments that express them are so far associated that not only does the feeling 
cause an external expression, but the expression in turn arouses the feel- 
ing. Reproductions of these feelings, more or less lively, tend also to repro- 
duce attitudes, gestures, and other movements. These reproduced move- 
ments tend, in their turn, to revive those reproduced feelings which gave 
them birth. There is thus established between feelings or affective repro- 
ductions and sensations or motor images an inseparable association, which 
results in mutual dependence. There is, then, no disembodied human 
emotion, but neither can an intellectual life be conceived which is not in 
some degree affective. Hencea disembodied intellectual life, if not human, 
must yet be affective. A collective emotion may likewise be explained 
as one which spreads by suggestion and imitation of movements and 
feelings. But the movements and feelings, though associated, are distinct 
phenomena. C. WEsT. 


NOTES. 
Professor Kuno Fischer, whose retirement from teaching was announced i 
a few months ago, died at Heidelberg on July 4. He was born on the 23d qi 
of July, 1824, and studied phiiology, theology, and philosophy at Leipzig 
and Halle. In 1850 he became Privatdocent at the University of Heidel- i 
berg, but three years later he was prohibited by the Bavarian ministry from a 
public teaching, because of his theological opinions. After having lectured ) q a 
as a Privatdocent at the University of Berlin, he was called to the Univer- it 
sity of Jena as Professor of Philosophy, where he remained until 1872, when | 
he was recalled to Heidelberg to succeed Zelier. Professor Kuno Fischer th 
achieved high distinction both as a teacher and as a writer. His brilliant | i 
lectures attracted students to Heidelberg from all parts of Germany. His | | i 
magnum opus was the Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, which was com- ) 
pleted by the publication of the volumes on Hegel in 1901. He also pub- 
lished works on Bacon, Spinoza, and Kant, as well as a treatise on Logic i 
and Metaphysics. In addition, he dealt in a series of writings with some | 
of the philosophical aspects of literature. Under this heading may be | 
reckoned his Schiller als Philosoph, Nathan der Weise, and Goethe-Schriften. | 
Dr. George Santayana, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Harvard ) 
University, has been appointed Professor of Philosophy. at 
Dr. Ernest Albee, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Cornell University, i 
has been appointed Professor of Philosophy. | ' 
At the University of Illinois, Dr. Stephen S. Colvin, Associate Professor, at 
has been appointed Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, and Dr. J. W. 1] j 
Baird has been made Assistant Professor of Psychology. f 
Dr. G. W. T. Whitney, formerly of Bryn Mawr College, has been ap- i 
pointed Instructor in Philosophy at Princeton University. il 
Professor H. Heath Bawden, of Vassar College, has accepted a call to it 
the chair of philosophy at the University of Cincinnati. a 
We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical | } 


periodicals : 


MinD, No. 63: John Dewey, Reality and the Criterion for Truth of it 
Ideas ; Leslie J. Walker, The Nature of Incompatibility ; A. 41. Bodkin, ' if 
The Subconscious Factors of Mental Process (Il); V. Welby, Time as | | 
Derivative; F. C. S. Schiller, Mr. Bradley's Theory of Truth; H. H. | 
Joachim, A Reply to Mr. Moore; #. Sturt, Mr. Bradley on Truth and ut 
Copying ; Critical Notices ; New Books ; Philosophical Periodicals ; Notes | 
and News. ‘i i| 

THe H1BBertT JouRNAL, V, 4: Sir Edward Russell, John Watson ; tM 
Josiah Royce, Immortality; Henry Jones, Divine Immanence; A. C. ; 
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M Giffert, Divine Immanence and the Christian Purpose ; 7he Bishop of 
Clagher, The Sufficiency of the Christian Ethic ; John Lloyd Thomas, The 
Free Catholic Ideal; W. R. Huntington, Tract No. XCI; James Collier, 
Who is the Christian Deity? lM” Warde Fowler, Religion and Citizenship 
in Early Rome; P. £. Matheson, Character and Citizenship in Dante; 5S. 
A. Barnett, The Religion of the People ; 7. 7. Find/ay, ‘What Are You?’ 
The Child’s Answer; Discussions ; Reviews ; Bibliography of Recent 
Literature. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, XVII, 4: O. A. Shrudbsole, The 
Relation of Theological Dogma to Religion; Marlow Alexander Shaw, 
Some Facts of the Practical Life and their Satisfaction; W. R. Sorley, 
Ethical Aspects of Economics (III); 7. Carre/, Has Sociology a Moral 
Basis? John E. Boodin, The Ought and Reality ; Harold Johnson, Some 
Essentials of Moral Education ; Herbert L. Stewart, Self-Realization as 
the Moral End ; Josiah Morse, The Psychology of Prejudice ; Book Reviews. 

THE PsYCHOLOGICAL Review, XIV, 4: W. V. D. Bingham, The Réle 
of the Tympanic Mechanism in Audition; -. 44. Urban, On the Method 
of Just-perceptible Differences ; S. S. Co/vin, The Ultimate Value of Ex- 
perience ; /. Mark Baldwin, On Truth ; Discussion. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, IV, 6: August Hoch, Psychogenic 
Factors in the Development of Psychoses ; Adolf Meyer, Misconceptions 
at the Bottom of ‘ Hopelessness of all Psychology’; Psychological Litera- 
ture ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 

Tue JouRNAL OF PsycHo.oGy, II, 2: £. Bullough, On the 
Apparent Heaviness of Colours ; 7. 71. Wimms, The Relative Effects of 
Fatigue and Practice Produced by Different Kinds of Mental Work; WW. 
G. Smith and S. C. M. Sowton, Observations on Spatial Contrast and Con- 
fluence in Visual Perception; W. H. Winch, The Vertical-Horizontal 
Illusion in School-Children; Proceedings of the British Psychological 
Society. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
IV, 12: John Dewey, The Control of Ideas by Facts (II1); James Bissett 
Pratt, Truth and its Verification ; Edward L. Thorndike, On the Function 
of Visual Images ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New 
Books ; Notes and News. 

IV, 13: Thomas P. Bailey, Snap Shot of a Hunt for a Lost Name; Ar- 
thur Ernest Davies, Suggestions toward a Psychogenetic Theory of Mind ; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; New Books ; Notes and News. 

IV, 14: Ralph Barton Perry, A Review of Pragmatism as a Theory of 
Knowledge; W. P. Montague, Contemporary Realism and the Problems 
of Perception ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New 
Books ; Notes and News. 

IV, 15: Warner Fite, The Exaggeration of the Social ; William James, 
A Word More about Truth ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals 
and New Books ; Notes and News, 
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IV, 16: Ralph Barton Perry, A Review of Pragmatism as a Philosoph- 
ical Generalization ; Wendell T. Bush, The Continuity of Consciousness ; 
R. W. Sellars, Professor Dewey's View of Agreement ; Societies ; Reviews 
and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


Tue Monist, XVII, 3: Lawrence H. Mills, Avesta Eschatology Com- 
pared with the Books of Daniel and Revelation; O. F. Cook, Agriculture 
the Basis of Education ; Editor, The Oracle of Yahveh ; Ephraim M. Ep- 
stein, Mosaic Names of God and What they Denote; Daisetz Teitaro 
Suzuki, A Brief History of Early Chinese Philosophy; William Ellery 
Leonard, The Fragments of Empedocles ; Book Reviews and Notes. 


KANT-STUDIEN, XII, 2: Walter Zschocke, herausgegeben von Heinrich 
Rickert, Ober Kants Lehre vom Schematismus der reinen Vernunft ; 
Bruno Bauch, Erfahrung und Geometrie in ihrem erkenntnistheoretischen 


Verhiltnis ; Recensionen ; Selbstanzeigen; Mitteilungen ; Erste Preisauf- 


gabe der Kantgesellschaft. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SocioLoGcig, XXXI, 2: Max Frischeisen-Kohler, Uber den Begriff und 
den Satz des Bewusstseins ; Car/ Max Giess/er, Das Lautspurentasten bei 
der Erinnerung an Eigennamen ; Eduard Reyer, Das Einfache in der 
Natur ; Besprechungen iiber Schriften. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHoLocig, XLV, 3 u. 4: Walther Jacobs, Uber 
das Lernen mit dusserer Lokalisation (Schluss); V. Benussi, Experimen- 
telles iiber Vorstellungsinadaquatheit : R. Hamann, Uber die psycholo- 
gischen Grundlagen des Bewegungsbegriffes ; Bespruchungen ; Literatur- 
bericht. 

XLV, 5: Max Levy, Studien iiber die experimentelle Beeinflussung des 
Vorstellungsverlaufes (II) ; R. Hamann, Uber die psychologischen Grund- 
lagen des Bewegungsbegriffes (Schluss) ; Literaturbericht. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXII, 6: J. Van Bierviliet, La psycholo- 
gie quantitative (2° étude): La psychophysiologie ; £.-Bernard Leroy, 
Nature des hallucinations ; Z. Dufuis, L’hallucination du point de vue 
psychologique ; Analyses et comptes rendus, 


XXXII, 7; F. Le Dantec, L’ordre des sciences; A. Binet, Une expé- 
rience cruciale en graphologie ; A. Chide, La conscience sociale, catégor- 
ies logiques; Prodbst-Biraben, Le mysticisme dans l'esthétique musul- 
mane; Revue critique ; Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des pério- 
diques étrangers. 


REVUE DE PuiLosopuie, VII, 6: £. Schiffmacher, L’idée de Dieu et 
lV'idée du Cosmos ; A. de Gomer, Le libre arbitre ; C. Lucas de Peslouan, 
Sur les fondamentes de l'arithmétique (3° article); 47. Thomas, L’ objet 
de la métaphysique selon Kant et selon Aristote ; Analyses et comptes 
rendus ; Périodiques ; L’enseignement Philosophique. 
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VII, 7: #. Mentré, Note sur la valeur pragmatique de pragmatisme ; 
Abbé Farges, Comment il faut réfuter Kant; £. Magnin, Observation ; 
Analyses et comptes rendus ; Périodiques ; L’enseignement philosophique. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XV, 3: E. Borel, La \o- 
gique et l’intuition en mathématiques ; V. Boy, La vision; Z. Weber, La 
morale d’ Epictéte et les besoins présents de l’enseignement moral (suite) ; 
A. Léon, La notion du réel; Etudes critiques; Questions pratiques ; 
Supplément. 

Revue IV, 2: Jean Halleux, Les preuves de exist- 
ence de Dieu: 4 propos d'un livre sur l’existence de Dieu (suite); 7. Van 
Cauwelaert, L’ empirio-criticisme de Richard Avenarius (suite); G. Legrand, 
Ampére et Maine de Biran: La théorie des rapports; C. Sentrou/, Les 
préambules de la question kantienne ; Z. Noé/, Bulletin d’épistémologie : 
le pragmatisme ; O. Sistint, Le mouvement thomiste 4 Rome ; Bulletin de 
I' Institut de Philosophie ; Comptes-rendus. 

JOURNAL DE PsYCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE, IV, 4: Wayn- 
baum, Les caractéres affectifs de la perception; Laignel-Lavastine, Le 
plexus solaire et ses fonctions (suite) ; Société de Psychologie ; Bibliographie. 

Rivista FrLosorica, X, 2: A. Chiappelli, Dalla critica alla metafisica ; 
G. Bonfiglioli, La morale di Tertulliano nei suoi rapporti colla filosofia 
stoica; G. Della Valle, Le premesse dell’ umanismo ; 2. Montuor?, Dual- 
ismo biologico e limiti della responsabilita penale ; Rassegna bibliografica ; 
Bollettino bibliografico ; Articoli di riviste straniere ; Notizie e publicazioni ; 
Voci lettori ; Sommari delle riviste straniere ; Libri ricevuti. 

RIvisTA DI FILOSOFIA E SCIENZE AFFINI, XVI, 5 e 6: &. Ardigd, 
Guardando il rosso di una rosa; 7. Levi Civita, Le idee di Enriques sui 
principi della meccanica ; G. Zuccante, Frammenti della storia d'un’ anima 
(Arturo Schopenhauer) ; G. Dandolo, Studi di psicologia gnoseologica (La 
funzione gnoseologica della rappresentazione) ; G. Marchesini, Sui confini 
della tollerabilita, III, L’apostolato della scienza; G. Martinotti, Su la 
soglia della conscienze (continuazione e fin); JZ. Simonetti, Per l'anima 
della scuola; Questioni varie; 2. Varisco, Questioni di psicologia ; 
Autorelazioni analisi e cenni. 
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